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A YEAR AGO AND NOW. 


A year ago the business of the country was prosperous, and 
there was every indication that it would remain in this condition. 
It is true that the profits in many industries were not large, but 
their smallness was a warning and preventative to others not to 
increase the existing competition. The speculative element in all 
the great industries was reduced to a minimum. Railroad building 
- was confined to needful and paying additions, and it was generally 
remarked by those who were most familiar with the industrial 
conditions of the country that, on the whole, business rested on 
a sounder basis than perhaps ever. before. 

Within a few months all this has changed; depression has taken 
the place of confidence, and the outlook for the future is not 
promising. When the panic burst over the country last June, the 
more sanguine believed that it would be of short duration, and 
that the former state of prosperity would soon return, but ‘as 
the weeks and months have passed, the more hopeful are less 
inclined to regard the immediate future in the same rosy light. 
Some, indeed, believe that as soon as the silver question is settled, 
the wheels of industry will again begin to turn rapidly, but even 
the most confident are every day becoming fewer, and thus a per- 
manent depression is settling over the country. 
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What, we repeat, has caused this sudden change ‘from confidence 
to depression, from hopeful and prosperous industry to silence and 
lessened activity? The sixty-five millions of people are here as 
they were a year ago; their wants have not a whit lessened; they 
need food and clothing and shelter as before; in short, their 
demands are just as great as they were twelve months ago. The 
same is true with respect to the foreign demand for our products. 
Whatever may be the causes for not wanting them here, they do 
not exist on the other side of the water; and, therefore, unless 
other untoward causes have overtaken them, our exports ought to 
have maintained their former volume, and this portion of our 
trade, at least, ought to have remained active. But our trade, 
both at home and abroad, in every direction, has keenly felt the 
general paralysis. No industry, no trade has escaped. If the mill- 
ions live here and have the same wants, why should not produc- 
tion continue, why should even a disastrous condition of the 
money market affect consumption or production? Surely the desire 
of a man for bread is not in the least lessened by the value of 
a silver dollar, whether it be worth its gold equivalent or only 
half as much. The desires of men are not in the least influenced 
or changed by any such disturbing conditions, and if this be true, 
why, we repeat, should not the consumption of all of our products 
be as great as ever? Yet we all know that consumption has 
enormously lessened within the last few months, and, of course, 
production has declined in perhaps a greater proportion. 

Does production really precede consumption in the way of fur- 
nishing consumers not only with the products, but with the means 
to buy them? We all know, of course, that in the natural order 
of things people have wants, while another class endeavor to sup- 
ply‘ them, but is it not true that in many cases, perhaps a large 
proportion, the consumers must have work before they can make 
their purchases? It is true that their wants exist under all con- 
ditions, whether fulfilled or not, but their capacity to satisfy them 
depends on their condition or ability to pay for them, and this 
in turn depends on the conditions of employment. A _ working- 
man, for example, desires bread and clothing, and the like, but 
whether he can purchase these things depends on the plain- fact 
whether he is employed or not. If he is unemployed, unless hav- 
ing good credit, he cannot buy however pressing may be his 
wants; and so it appears in the final analysis that, while wants 
exist, many of them cannot be gratified without the means or the 
credit with which to supply them, and such means must come 
from obtaining work. Thus the producer is not only one in the 
correct sense of that term, but he also furnishes the means whereby 
the consumer in many cases can supply his wants. . 

If this diagnosis of the case be true, then we can readily under- 
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stand how the closing of our mills has affected the situation. 
Consumers are no longer able to buy, and producers, on the 
other hand,:are not producing because they fear that they cannot 
sell their products. The only thing, therefore, left for them appar- 
ently is to pursue the course which has become so general, to 
close their mills for a shorter or indefinite period. 

But may it not be that this fear has become too prevalent? Is 
it not true that if producers had more faith in the future; 
in other words, if they enlarged their producing capacity, thus 
furnishing employment, that the means would be forthcoming where- 
with to pay for their commodities? For, by closing their mills, as 
we have already said, they cut off the means of purchase, and 
thus render it, absolutely impossible to keep open a market for 
their products, unless they sell on credit; whereas, if they had 
more faith in the desire and capacity of the people to consume, 
and acted accordingly, the means or capital expended in produc- 
tion would come back to them in the purchase of their products. 

While all this is doubtless true, it must also be admitted that 
the condition of our currency has had much to do with the 
existing state of things. It may be true that the bankers and 
other classes have greatly magnified the injuries that wil] come from 
continuing the present system of silver purchases. Possibly, they 
have magnified the dangers or consequences of a silver standard, 
but one thing is certain, and which no one can deny, that the 
fear has become general throughout the country that the present 
policy will work disaster, and therefore, whether it is correct or 
not, it should be speedily amended. There are, however, some 
facts connected with silver movements which require explanation, and 
on which the last word has not been said. First of all, it has been 
again and again reiterated that the foreign holders of our securities 
believe that the continuance of the existing system means the aban- 
donment of the gold standard for the silver one, and fearing this result 
they have sent millions of securities to our country for sale, while 
others have been disinclined to invest in our securities or to engage 
in our undertakings as they had previously done. It cannot be ques- 
tioned, we think, that foreigners have been less inclined to buy 
our securities than they were formerly, fearing that the continu- 
ance of the present system would lead to disastrous consequences ; 
but it is not true that securities, in any large quantity, have been 
sold for this reason. Enormous quantities have, indeed, been sent 
here and sold, but simply because of the necessities of the owners 
to part with them. Great Britain has lost a great deal of money 
within a few years through the Baring and other failures, and 
liquidation has been necessary. Most of the -securities sent over 
have been the bonds of railroads, payable in gold and not in 
silver, and there is no reason to believe that the holders feared 
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the repudiation of the terms on which they had been issued. If 
this be true, there is nothing whatever in the constantly reiterated 
statement that the holders have sold them through fear that they 
would not receive payment in gold when they were due. The 
existing policy, however, is working disastrously in many ways, 
and doubtless, if it was amended, the people would become more 
hopeful; but even if Congress should repeal the law which has 
wrought so much disaster, there is ng reason for believing that 
the old time prosperity will speedily return. The dominant party 
has given notice of a change in the tariff system, and this is 
fraught with important consequences. So long as the future in 
this respect is uncertain, our great manufacturing interests will be, 
to a certain extent, imperiled, and people will be slow to make 
investments or to extend their enterprises, or to conduct their 
works at all. Ever since the presidential election, in fact, the manu- 
facturing interests have been fearful that some radical change would 
be made, and, therefore, have looked with no little disquietude 
into the future, and this they will continue to do until the new 
law is enacted. Doubtless, if Congress is to act, the sooner this 
is done the better as all desire to know the worst as speedily as 
possible. It may be that in the end all will be better off than 
before, that business will be on a sounder basis than ever; but, 
evidently, before a readjustment can be made, much suffering must 
ensue. Let us believe, however, that the ill effects of these changes, 
through the wisdom of the people, will be surmounted, and that 
they will be followed by another and longer period of prosperity. 
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A NEW BANKING SYSTEM. 


We reprint in the present number of the MAGAZINE 
some very interesting suggestions published by Mr. G. R. De- 
Saussure, vice-president of the Exchange Bank of Atlanta, Ga., in 
the Atlanta /Journal relating to the improvement of our monetary 
system. The most essential features contained in these suggestions 
are that the Government should still remain responsible for the 
circulation of the banks, and have a joint control over them with 
State officers, and also in the selection of the securities which 
banks would hold for their circulation. Plainly, his object is to 
secure a larger basis for the issue of bank notes, but on the 
other hand to make their circulation as good as possible by re- 
taining National responsibility for them and supervision over them. 
In some respects his idea is in harmony with that of Mr. Harter, 
of Ohio, whose plan has been before the country for some time 
and is doubtless familiar to our readers. These suggestions are 
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deserving of careful study, yet we think they are not free from 
objections. In the first place, if the National Government is to 
be responsible for the circulation, ought it not also to have 
absolute control of the basis or foundation on which it is issued ? 
Mr. DeSaussure in the tenth suggestion would have these securi- 
ties approved by the Comptroller of the State, the Treasurer or 


the Bank Examiner of the State in which the bank was located, . 


and the Assistant Treasurer of the United States in charge of the 
Sub-Treasury located in that State. The way is to be made 
easier for banks to increase their circulation by providing for the 
creation of a system of Sub-Treasuries in each of the States in the 
Union. And when all this has been done, the creation of Sub- 
Treasuries, the assumption of National liability for the currency, 
the only security of the Government depends on the fidelity of 
its Sub-Treasurer in the State where the bank is located. It 
seems to us that this, system of State and National supervision 
would break down if put into operation. The banks must be 
creations of the State or of the Nation. There can be no safe 
middle ground on which they can stand. The eminent banker 
clearly sees the importance of having the Government’s guarantee 
to the circulation in order to render it perfectly safe and to give 
it the wide circulation which bank notes at present enjoy, but, 
on the other hand, he would render the plan easy for the banks 
to expand their circulation by providing a basis for the currency 
which should be under the control essentially of State officers. 
Evidently he intends other securities than Government bonds as 
a basis for circulation. Every banker realizes the danger of de- 
parting from the National securities as a basis for circulation, and 
yet, as we have previously remarked, if the paper circulation of 
the country must be increased, perhaps the safest plan, and one 
attended with less danger than any other, is a plan providing for 
the additional securities as a basis for such Circulation. Would 
not the experiment be ‘much safer and simpler to authorize the 
Comptroller to accept additional securities, specifying them in 
the act and enlarging or correcting the list, if need be, at fre- 
quent intervals? | 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
FALL TRADE INJURED BY THE SENATE'S DELAY. 


There has been but one influence, dominating all others, and con- 
trolling the financial and commercial affairs of the country, for 
another month; and that, has been the failure of the Senate to 
pass the Silver Repeal Bill. This delay, during the two first 
months of autumn, following the panic of the last two months 
of summer, has nearly ruined the fall trade of the whole country, 
as the panic did, the trade of last summer. The past month has 
been one of uninterrupted suspense and anxiety, during which 
the business community has vacillated between hope and fear, 
with the prospects of passage or defeat of the Repeal Bill, while 
it has been watching the pendulum of a clock, that had once 
swung with a strong and regular tick; whose machinery had kept 
perfect time; but which had nearly run down; the key with which 
it was: once wound up, been lost, or the wheels on which it moved, 
worn out; whose tick had grown feeble and intermittent and its 
time unreliable. Indeed, this is what has happened to the business 
of the entire country, and to its financial and commercial time- 
piece, Congress, of which the United States Senate has been the lost 
key, or the worn out and useless wheel, whose time is no longer 
relied upon by the people to regulate their interests. 


EFFECTS UPON MONEY AND STERLING EXCHANGE, 


The effects of this protracted state of uncertainty and danger 
have been reflected most faithfully in the markets for sterling 
exchange and money. At the close of September, the former had 
rapidly risen to a point that permitted of a renewal of gold ex- 
ports, following the first adverse action of the Senate on the re- 
peal of the Silver Law. In fact engagements of gold were re- 
ported in case the then pending action of the Senate had been 
taken in favor of a compromise. Then followed President Cleve- 
land’s letter to Governor Northen, declaring that by no act 
of the Executive, should the unconditional repeal of the Silver 
law fail. This prevented the export of gold and a _ renewal of 
the distrust and contraction of -credit that followed the previous 
export movement ending in panic. At the close of October the 
reverse effect on sterling is seen, in an equally sudden fall in the 
rate, to the gold importing point, upon the announcement that 
the Silver obstructionists had surrendered. 

The course of the money market has been equally artificial and 
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controlled by the same influences. Bank reserves have increased 
rapidly throughout the month, as deposits accumulated in the absence 
of demand enough, either for call or time loans, to prevent a ~ 
glut, at a season of the year when the entire circulating medium 
of the country is usually employed at remunerative rates. The 
banks have not only been able to retire their Clearing House Loan 
Certificates, but absolutely unable to employ but a smal] percent- 
age of their funds. They have been willing, since early in the. 
month, to make any kind of loans, properly secured; but, there 
have not been enough borrowers. 


THE COURSE OF THE MARKETS. 


The course of the speculative markets, as well as values of 
legitimate staples of commerce have all been determined, by this 
same overshadowing influence. Crop indications have offset its de- 
pressing effects to some extent, but, as a rule, only temporarily; 
for, no shortage has been sufficient to bull anything, longer than 
while the short interest was being scared out. There has been 
little speculation in anything, and that, not bold enough to buy 
and hold the cheapest of property for an advance, while the 
basis of its future value was uncertain. This feeling of uncer- 
tainty has kept investors, whose idle money has been piling up 
in the banks, from going into any of the markets, tempting as 
prices have been in many of them. Speculators, who always an- 
ticipate, or work upon this investment, or legitimate demand for 
securities and staples of trade, have therefore remained idle too or 
worked for short turns and small profits on the bear side. This 
has been particularly the case in the market for agricultural prod- 
ucts; and, the effect has been to depress the prices of every- 
thing the farmer has raised,.in the face of shorter crops gene- 
rally, than for many years, until prices have reached the lowest 
point on record for wheat, and lower than on average crops, 
on the entire list. Thus the Granger and Populist States 
whose consenting and willing Senators have acted with the 
Silver Senators, in causing this delay and depression, have 
suffered more than any other interest at the hands of its own’ 
misrepresentatives. Not alone this, but it has happened at the very 
worst period of the year, when their new crops were moving out 
of their hands, being compelled to sell at whatever they could 
obtain in order to raise money to meet their obligations and 
save their farms from foreclosure. If this object lesson, of the ef- 
fects of our Silver Legislation upon values of products raised by 
its friends, is not enough to open their eyes to the delusion 
under which they helped foist such legislation upon the country, 
on the idea that it was to help the producing and debtor classes, 
at the expense of capital and the consumer, it will take a mira- 
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cle to do so. The sudden and unexpected collapse of the South- 
ern and Western Populist Senators, in their support of the Silver 
interest, near the close of the month is a pretty good indication that 
the planter and the farmer of both these Silver sections have at 
last got it through their heads that it is the producer and the 
debtor that is “paying the freight” on this Silver burden they 
have compelled the country to bear. 


LESSONS OF THE SILVER PANIC, 


If this Silver panic shall prove to have shown the agricultural 
interests of this country who their “friends” are, and what are 
the real causes of the depression in their products, it will not be 
a high price to pay for the cure of the heresies of the Granger 
and Populist States, by which the whole country has been 
cursed. But should these sections still be unconvinced by the past 
six months’ experience, let them look on the other side; and be- 
hold the effects upon values of their products, and of the securi- 
ties of the railroads engaged in their transportation, of the aban- 
donment of the disastrous Silver policy. Scarcely had the wires 
cooled that had brought the welcome news to the great market 
centers for farm products than prices began to advance, along the 
whole line, even on the promise of repeal, which that surrender 
implied, though the country still remains skeptical of the result 
until the vote shall be taken. Yet the evil effects of this panic 
will be felt by the farmer for months to come. Because it has 
compelled him to sell a larger proportion of his crops at once to 
raise a given amount of money, owing to the low prices, that 
have been ruling since his crops matured. This has piled up 
tremendous stocks of some staples, both here and in Europe, 
bought by speculators and capitalists, because of their unprece- 
dented cheapness, until warehouses on both sides the Atlantic are 
overflowing. Until these enormous stocks, especially of wheat and 
flour, shall have been reduced by consumption, they must prevent 
any big advance, unless speculation anticipates the last. half crop 
_year’s shortage and bulls them sooner. The next most adversely 
affected class, by the Silver panic, has been wage earners, who 
have been compelled to accept lower wages and longer hours, in 
order to secure employment at all, while a very large percentage 
of their number has been unable to obtain work on any terms. 
The laboring men have seen all they want to satisfy them how 
“cheap money” affects labor as the farmer has how Silver effects 
the price of wheat. It is not the rich manufacturer who is able 
to obtain more work for less. money, any more than it is the 
capitalist, or consumer, who has been able to buy more. wheat 
and flour for less money, than ever before, who have suffered 
most by this Silver panic. 
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THE RAILROAD SITUATION 

has distinctly improved, during October, and it is the only excep- 
tion to the rule of depression, of importance. But this has been 
due to exceptional causes, one of which was just explained, in the 
crowding of crops to market, in larger volume than usual, except 
in big crop and export years, in order to get money, by the 
agricultural classes. The other has been the unprecedented and 
general rush of travel to and from the World’s Fair, from every 
part of the country. This has exceeded the most sanguine expec- 
tations of railroad managers, before the panic cast its shadow over 
that great international success, and threatened to make a failure 
of the greatest exhibition the world has yet seen. But what it 
lost by the panic in the early days of its existence, it has nearly 
or quite recovered since. For, the very stagnation caused thereby, 
in every branch of business, has left more people at liberty to 
attend than could have been possible in an ordinarily prosperous 
year. These two causes have combined to give the railroads of 
the country generally, and the Middle and Western States in par- 
ticular, the largest October traffic of both kinds on record. Low 
excursion rates have ruled, it is true. But it costs little more to 
run full trains than empty ones; and, the latter was what those 
running to Chicago were doing in the early days of the Fair, 
until many of them were compelled to reduce their service. They. 
have now enjoyed two good months’ traffic in freight and passen- 
gers, and have another good month ahead, before the two causes 
now operating in their favor shall cease to exist. Thus the old 
proverb of an ill wind, etc., has again proven true, so far as the 
railroads are concerned, and, these three fat months, will go far 
to make good the losses of the previous three lean months, and 
bring the year up to about a fair average, for most systems. The short 
crops of 1893 will not tell on the traffic of the railroads, therefore, 
until the last half of the crop year or the first half of 1894, by 
which time the increase of commercial and industrial traffic should 
be sufficient to make good the losses on farm products. For, by 
so much as the railroads have been losers, from these sources the 
past six months of the panic, they should be gainers the six 
months following its disappearance and the effects thereof. Should 
no legislation unfavorable to business, follow the unconditional 
repeal of the Silver law, which is now taken for granted, the 
railroads of the country, or, at least, the old established systems, 
ought to make a good showing for the ‘balance of their fiscal 
years. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


seems already to be discounting this, as well as the passage of the 
Repeal Bill, aided by renewed London buying, upon the improved 
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prospects of the latter, and also by the absorption of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad and coal trade by the Vanderbilt system, which 
gave a strong upward impetus to the whole list, near the close 
of the month, led by the Trunk line and coal stocks. The sig- 
nificance of this deal is not yet plain: for it may have a single 
one affecting Trunk line roads, by eliminating a rate disturber 
which the Lackawanna has been, scarcely less potent than the West 
Shore was, before it was absorbed by the New York Central, 
since Lackawanna extended its line to Buffalo. Even this object 
of the absorption, which is obvious, would make the deal as im- 
portant as was that by which the West Shore was taken into the 
Vanderbilt system. But the Street and Stock Exchange insist that 
it has a still further and greater scope; namely, nothing short 
of the control of the anthracite coal trade, by the Vanderbilts 
through the co-operation of the Jersey Central, and the First 
National Bank party, which controls the latter and is heavily in- 
terested also in the Lackawanna, through Messrs. Baker, Fahnestock 
and Maxwell. This theory assumes that the same parties have 
already, or will secure the control, or co-operation of the Reading 
Company; and that it will be furnished the necessary funds for 
a reorganization, by these combined interests. Upon this basis the 
coal stocks have had quite a boom as well as the Trunk line 
shares, or Vanderbilt stocks. It is an enormous undertaking to lift 
Reading out of debt. But the power of such a syndicate to do 
so, is unquestioned should it desire. But -the object must be a 
stupendous one to tempt any one to take up such 2 load; and, 
it is assumed that it is nothing less than absolute control of the 
anthracite trade. This involves the Lehigh Valley, as well as the 
individual operators. These no doubt could be included in such a 
combination as they have been in former ones. But how about 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, which has become a more important 
anthracite, as well as a bituminous road the past few 
years? It has hitherto refused to go into any coal combine. 
But, say their prophets, the elimination of the Lackawanna as a 
rate cutter from the Trunk Line Association, by this new syndi- 
cate, would put the Pennsylvania road under such obligation to 
the former, that the latter could scarcely refuse. Yet it was put 
under the same obligation by the absorption of the West Shore, 
into the Vanderbilt system, without allying these two great sys- 
tems which now control the Trunk lines, and may in the future 
control and divide the anthracite coal trade of the country. This 
may be the significance of this last deal. But it is a big con- 
tract to take, assuming that these two railroad arbiters of the con- 
tinent are agreed upon the scheme, of which there is no evidence. 
Without their co-operation, the control of the anthracite trade is 
impossible; with it the public must be reckoned with; and neither 
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the Pennsylvania management, nor the Vanderbilts, in recent years, 
has shown any disposition to antagonize public opinion, much less 
arouse and defy it, as such a combiration to further advance coal 
prices would do; for, even the refusal of the present combination 
to lower prices, with everything else is causing ill feeling in such 
times of depression and distress as the country has endured the 
past six months, and every other industry in it, except the coal 
trade, which has demanded its pound of flesh all the same as 
when times were prosperous. Of course, “this is business ”—but it 
is not good policy for any combination or corporation even, enjoy- 
ing special rights and franchises from the public which are denied 
to private individuals, who are left at the mercy of such combi- 
‘ nations, unless they are controlled or held in check by the State. 


THE CONDITION OF THE IRON TRADE 


may be seen from the Cleveland /ronm Trade Review of October 26th, 
which says, it is to be expected that the iron trade will share in the 
better — begotten by the news that silver-purchase repeal is 
certain. “Two months ago, when the House action was sup- 
posed to carry with it the assurance of Senatorial concurrence, there 
was thought to be some slight betterment in business along with the in- 
creased hopefulness. To what extent this would have grown, but for 
Senatorial delay and obstruction, is only a matter of conjecture. Since 
loans involving large amounts have been waiting upon silver-purchase 
repeal, it is probable that the latest development at Washington will 
modify the bank policy of accumulating, which has been a continuing 
handicap to business. [If it shall be followed up by  gaomrag tending 
to reinforce the Treasury gold reserve and nowy yi urope of the in- 
tention of this Government to maintain its supply of gold, the gain will 


be still more positive.”” The week has brought forth no new develop- 
ments in the iron trade. Prices have not declined since the last re- 
port, and it is probable that more mill capacity is active to-day than at 
any time since the June shut-down. 


H. A. PIERCE. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


A Few Words on Bank Examinations—The worth of bank ex- 
aminations has had a terrific shock within the last few months 
in every part of the country. One of the defects, and which can 
never be remedied,.is a completé inspection of all the details of 
the business. What can an examiner do, for example, in the 
way of examining the ledger*of a large bank, or even in obtain- 
ing a knowledge of the paper} discounted? He may look it over, 
ascertain the amount of discounts granted to different persons, but 
such an examination is of but little worth. If, for example, a 
few men are desirous of obtaining more discounts ‘than can be 
legally granted, they can use bogus names or obtain the names 
of other persons by permission, and in neither of these cases 
would the examiner probably find out the truth of the transac- 
tions. But there are some things that a bank examiner should 
be able to find out. These are the larger matters relating to the 
general conduct and business of bank officers, especially in the 
smaller places. If, for example, a bank has been organized merely 
as a secondary enterprise to feed some land scheme or other 
speculation, a bank examiner ought to be able easily enough to 
learn this, and when he does the fact ought to be reported at 
once, and the bank put under special supervision .and direction. 
Many of the failures during the last few months have disclosed 
this state of things, that the banks were organized not to do a 
general banking business, but. merely to collect money to be used 
by the organizers for their own schemes. Bank examiners in too 
many ‘cases have been overlooking the larger matters which ought 
to have been ascertained, and have exhausted their brains in at- 
tempting to ascertain the details, which were quite beyond the 
capacity of any man. Cannot a radical change be made in the 
method of examinations to the obvious advantage of all con- 
cerned? A good illustration of what may be accomplished in this 
direction has recently been furnished by the banking department 
of Nebraska, in pronouncing the bond companies in that State 
illegal corporations and denouncing them as lottery swindles. A 
feature of these schemes is trust funds. The announcement of a 
trust fund is accompanied with the name of a prominent bank as 
a depository, and the impression is sought to be conveyed that 
the bank is an indorser of the scheme. This is not the case. 
The trust fund, if any, is placed in the bank like other accounts 
and is subject to the check of the depositor. The funds are 
'mever invested, therefore no profit is derived from any other 
source than monthly payments. To fully comprehend the splen- 
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dors of the scheme for the managers the rake-off for expenses 
must be kept in view. The remainder goes into the common 
fund. Sometimes there is a _ division—a separate consolation 
prize for the holders of bonds bearing numbers not divisible by 
three. This is the trust fund. But who is there to safeguard 
this fund or determine from time to time whether an honest 
shuffe of the cards is being made or whether a split pack is 
being dealt? Life insurance companies which are cited as models 
for bond schemes are subject to strict supervision. States in which 
they are incorporated exercise supervisory control. Annual reports 
must be made to the proper officials, and these reports must give 
minute details of the company’s business. Generally an annual ex- 
amination is made by State officers, and may be made at any 
time the authorities believe the business is managed improperly. 
Bond companies escape this annoyance. They are without restric- 
tion in any direction. No law can reach them unless it be the 
lottery law. There is no possible way for investors to determine 
the truth or falsity of reports if made. The trust fund is a gi- 
gantic trust in the managers, and they may abuse it by degrees 
and the investor will not be the wiser until the final collapse 
comes. Only one State as far as known has issued legitimate 
charters to bond companies. Missouri gave legal existence to 
eight concerns, but as soon as their true character became known 
a law was passed requiring them to deposit $100,000 with the State 
as a protection for investors. A few were able to meet the de- 
mand, but nevertheless so odious are their operations that the 
authorities are determined to revoke their charters. The amount 
of the deposit would pay 100 bonds and is wholly insufficient to 
protect the thousands of investors which Missouri concerns boast. 
The effect of the superintendent’s action has been to depress the 
promoters of these swindles. If the bank examiners, whether 
State or National, were more active in ascertaining the character 
and doings of those who manage the banks committed to their 
trust, and in reporting them, we are sure that the public would be 
more benefited than it is now by the more minute examination 
of details which the bank examiners are trying to make. 





Do Bank Deposits Take Money Out of Circulation?—A corres- 
pondent of a Western paper contends that as the National banks 
are required to keep a percentage of their deposits always on 
hand, the effect of depositing money in the banks is really to les- 
sen the quantity of circulation. To one who is not familiar with 
banking this statement would seem to be plausible, as the banks 
are required to keep from 10 to 25 per cent. of their deposits 
on hand. The more important fact, however, which is entirely | 
overlooked, is that money circulates far more rapidiy when in 
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possession of the banks than among individuals,’ and performs 
more important offices when drawn together into large sums than 
in small quantities. The money that is in the pockets of people 
of course performs valuable offices, but it circulates very slowly 
compared with the money which is in the banks. A person may 
carry around a hundred dollars with him several days before 
making a single payment with it, while a dozen payments might 
be made during the same time if it was constantly kept in the 
control of banking institutions. This is one of the reasons why 
banking institutions are so useful to us. They increase many fold 
the power of money to effect exchanges and make payments. 
The amount of money needed by a country depends on two 
things, first, the business done and the nature of it; and secondly, 
which is quite as important, the rapidity of circulation. A hun- 
dred dollars which has made ten payments in a week has done 
quite as much work as a thousand dollars which has made only 
one payment in the same time. The writer of this letter, had he 
understood this fact, would have realized the important function 
which banks serve in thus greatly increasing the rapidity of our 
monetary circulation. Of course, if banks took the deposits of 
people and did not lend them, which has been the case with too 
many banks during the last four or five months, then there 
would be some truth in the writer’s statement, but usually a 
bank is desirous of lending all the money it can within the legal 
limit and on good security. 





The Cost of Producing Silver.—This, of course, differs greatly in 
different mines and it is difficult to form any average. At the 
present low prices many of the mines have ceased to work, while 
others are continuing, hoping for better times. For a year or 
more many mines have doubtless been run at a loss, nevertheless 
they have remained active, believing that the price of silver 
would advance. Mr. J. G. Hagerman, President of the Mollie 
Gibson Mining Company, declared some time since that if the 
price of silver did not advance by the close of 1893, the pro- 
duction would have declined so much that the silver question 
would right itself, and all would wonder what had become of it. 
The Ontario Mining Company in twenty years, 1872-92, produced 
26,961,893 ounces at an average cost of $0.627. The Daly Mining 
Company in seven years, 1884-91, produced 6,803,001 ounces at 
$0.685. The old Jordan’ and Galena Company has been producing 
silver, amount not stated, at 87 cents an ounce, the Diamond 
Mining Company at $1.16 an ounce, and one of the mining ex- 
perts of New Mexico at first estimated the cost of producing an 
. ounce of silver in that Territory at 80 cents, but afterward in- 
creased this to 85 cents. The American Smelting Company and the 
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Arkansas Valley Smelting Company together in 1892 produced 4,118,- 
829 ounces of silver at an average cost to each of $0.868. The prod- 
uct of the Mollie Gibson Mine in 1892 was 2,071,000 ounces. The 
President of the Company does not say what the cost was, but Mr. 
D. M. Hyman, of Colorado, a mine owner, says he presumes that 
mine can produce silver at 20 cents an ounce. He mentions a mine 
~ at Aspen, Colo., that produced silver last year at a cost of 80 cents 
an ounce. Between 1873 and 1879 the Big Bonanza yielded $106,- 
000,000 in silver at 35 cents to 40 cents an ounce. The Cortez 
Mine, Nevada, last year produced at 60 cents, the Commonwealth at 
95 cents, and the Nevada at 90 cents. The world’s production of 
silver is estimated at 63,267,000 fine ounces in 1873, 86,470,000 in 
1882 and 143,994,000 fine ounces in 1892. Altogether, it would ap- 
pear that the silver market was broken, as the wheat or iron 
market might be, by a large increase of the production, much of 
which could be profitably marketed at a price far below the conven- 
tional value of $1.29 an ounce. 





Mortgage Statistics—A census bulletin has just been issued 
showing the per capita mortgage debts of several of the States. 
New York has a larger per capita mortgage debt than any other 
State as tabulated, namely, $268, and Colorado is second on 
the list. The object of these figures is to give the people some 
correct information concerning the mortgage indebtedness of the 
States, but we venture to state that more misinformation is con- 
veyed by measuring the indebtedness of the States by population 
than by any other method of measurement or comparison. A 
single illustration will show the utter absurdity of this method. 
Suppose, for example, a village contains a thousand inhabitants, 
and a costly plant of some kind on which there is a mortgaged 
indebtedness of $1,000,000, By this method, the mortgage indebt- 
edness per head would be $1,000, and the reader would naturally 
conclude that the people in that village were in a bad way if he 
knew only the general fact. In truth, they would not owe a cent, 
but only a single concern would be in debt, which might be do- 
ing a very prosperous business. There has been a world of mis- 
leading information concerning the mortgage indebtedness of the 
country. The most important thing to know is whether the bor- 
rower has obtained a good return on the money borrowed. If he 
has, no matter how much the sum may be, he is the richer for 
having borrowed. On the other hand, if his loan has not been a 
profitable one, then, of course, he is the worse off for having 
made it. Applying this. remark to the farmers of our country, 
the truth. may be thus stated: those who bought farms when 
lands were selling at a high figure and mortgaged them for per- 
haps 50 per cent. of their value, in many places where their val- 
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uation has declined as much have lost nearly everything. In other 
cases where the value of the land has remained, and perhaps in- 
creased, the investment has proved a wise one. Such information 
as that above given is worse than worthless, and the less of it 
given to the public the better. 








The Scottish Banking System—The merits of this system are very 
well described in a recent number of the Forum by Mr. A. S. 
Michie, an eminent Scotch banker. In every town of Scotland 
large or small, there is a branch of one or more of the great 
city banks, and even every village with the least pretension to 
size can boast of one. The banks accept at interest deposits of 
sums as small as five pounds, and allow current accounts to be 
opened with much smaller balances than is customary in England, 
where such deposits would probably be declined or turned over 
to the savings banks. The depositors in Scotch banks who have 
not more than one hundred pounds to their credit comprise about 
three-fourths of the whole number. The result is that the aggre- 
gate banking deposits of a comparatively poor country, with few 
sources of natural wealth, and with a population of little more 
than four millions, exceed ‘ £93,000,000, or an average of $116.25 
per capita for the total population. In addition to these home 
deposits, a sum equal to perhaps one-third or one-half as much 
again has been placed on fixed deposit by Scotch depositors with 
the banks doing business in the colonies of the empire. The 
gathering in of deposits in country districts, to be lent out again 
to traders in larger towns, is really the banks’ chief business, and 
speculation such as has ruined hundreds of banks in the United 
States and Australia is diligently guarded against. Nothing but the 
legitimate forms of business are permitted, hence great disasters 
are permanently avoided. To encourage the making of deposits, 
interest was formerly allowed on all moneys deposited with the 
banks, whether large or small, and whether upon deposit receipt 
or current account, the rate of interest rising and falling accord- 
ing to the discount rate of the Bank of England, as altered from 
time to time in accordance with the value of money. Now, the 
payment of interest is restricted to deposit receipts, the banks very 
properly having discontinued to allow it on the daily balances of 
current accounts. As a natural result, fully three-fourths of the 
total amount of deposits are lodged upon deposit receipt bearing 
interest, the remainder only being on current account bearing no 
interest. In this way the danger of sudden and uncalled for with- 
drawals is avoided, and panic is practically unknown. The issue 
of bank notes is authorized to a limited extent, against which no 
coin is required to be held. The act regulating the issuance of 
notes, however, provides that as many notes beyond the authorized 
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limit as desired may be issued, provided gold and silver coin, of 
which not more than, one-fourth: may be silver, is held for the 
redemption of the excess; only the notes actually in the hands of 
the public are counted as being in circulation. The average actual 
circulation is about $10 per capita. Though the issuance of notes 
up to the authorized limit is a source of considerable profit, the 
obligation to keep on hand coin for the redemption of the excess 
operates as a counterbalance, the actual issue being greatly in 
excess of the authorized issue. An amount of money equal to the 
total actual circulation is usually kept on hand by the banks, their 
own notes forming the bulk of their till-money. A stamp duty 
on all notes issued, the cost of maintaining the circulation, the 
expense of engraving, etc. make the actual loss of issuing the 
total volume of bank notes greater than the profits on the author- 
ized issue. Notwithstanding this fact, the issuance of notes confers 
indirect benefits upon the banks, which may thus carry on their 
transactions with material which is not money but is only a very 
efficient substitute therefor, provided its convertible character and 
the credit of the banks which issue it are maintained.. It is the 
public which is especially benefited, as the banks would be unable 
to keep open their numerous branches because of the impossibility 
of conducting them with profit were they deprived of their note 
issues, and to be compelled to substitute gold or Government 
notes for their own notes as till-money. As practically all the 
obligations to the public are repayable on demand, about half of 
the assets are kept in so liquid a condition that they may be 
readily converted into cash. The bulk of the remainder of the 
assets consists of bills discounted, advances on cash accounts, and 
other loans on securities. These form a substantial second line of 
defense in times of panic, the ordinary trade bills yielding the 
greatest share of the banking profits. A chief reason for the 
remarkable success of the Scotch banking system is the thrift and 
honesty of the Scotch people. As we sought to show in the last 
number, a system may be very good and yet utterly fail, not 
through defects in the system itself, but in those who administer 
it. Our own system of National banking is one of the best yet 
devised, and yet frauds and failures of all kinds have -happened, 
not from faults in the system, but by the conduct of the rascals 
who have managed the banks. For successful banking the right 
men are of more consequence than the system, and with bad men, 
whatever the system may be, bad management will inevitably 
follow. 





Gold Production—In a recent number of the Lugineering and 
Mining Journal, it is stated that there is‘a general revival of 
interest in gold mining, in consequence of the fall in the price 
22 
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of silver. The gold deposits of North Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama have been more carefully examined, old mines have been 
re-opened, while persons are seeking after new ones. The Southern 
mines antedate those of California and the Rocky Mountains, for 
the alluvial deposits of western North Carolina were worked sixty 


years ago: 

The richer Western discoveries and political events diverted attention 
from them for a time, but they have never been entirely abandoned. In 
quartz mining, more has. been done on the gold belt which extends 
through north Georgia and the northern section of Alabama than any- 
where else, and these regions have been prospected more than any 
others. Most of the work has been somewhat crudely done with primi- 
tive mining and milling appliances. The ores, decomposed near the 
surface, yielded their free gold by simple stamping and amalgamation, 
and the mines were abandoned when sulphurets were reached, for with 
scanty capital and little knowledge of modern improvements in gold 
metallurgy, the Southern miner has not ventured on establishing the 
large plants required to attain the economy necessary for the successful 
treatment of his low grade ores. In North Carolina better work has 
been done than in Georgia, and in a more systematic way, and the Haile 
mine is treating low € pyritic ores with satisfactory results. The 
boom which followed the close of the war did great injury to the Georgia 
gold fields. From 1866 to 1871 or 1872 a very considerable amount of 
money was injudiciously spent there. Properties were bought without 
proper examination; utterly unsuitable machinery was purchased, and 
in several cases large sums were paid to charlatans who had “secret” 
and “infallible ” “processes” for working the sulphureted ores. The 
result was that much of the money put in was keted by sharpers ; 
investors were plundered and disgusted, and Southern gold mines got a 
bad name, which they did not deserve, but which for years retarded their 
development. It is to be hoped that the present revival will not result 
in any such boom, but will bring a steady and healthy growth to a 

romising mining industry. The Southern ores are usually of a very 
ow grade, but are in great abundance; and with the advantages of a 
climate favorable to operations at all seasons of the year, low priced 
labor, abundant timber for fuel and mining purposes, and many good 
water-powers, there are excellent opportunities for cheap working which 
make the field an attractive one to capital. It must be remembered, 
however, that there, as everywhere else, investments must be intelligently 
and judiciously made to bring satisfactory results. 





The Austrian Demand for Gold.—One of the important phases of 
the gold question is the quantity still demanded by Austria-Hungary 
in order to enable that country to resume specie payment on the 
gold standard. A recent Vienna correspondent of the London 
Economisi says with respect to the policy of accumulating gold for 
resuming gold payments: : 3 

The Austrian Finance Minister is not communicative on the subject, 
and Dr. Wekerle, from having pressed the matter forward with great 
energy, is regarded as chiefly responsible. The Hungarians, are of 
course, in a more favorable situation, having to provide merely 30 per 
cent. of the amount of*gold needed for the reform, whereas Austria 
to contribute 70 per cent. Hungary’s share is supposed to be 93.6 mill- 
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ion florins, of which sum 82 millions are already accumulated in the 
mint of Kremnitz, where they are being coined into ten and twenty- 
crown pieces. Hungary has 12 more millions to obtain from the. syndi- 
cate which undertook to convert the rente. The Austro-Hungarian 
Bank owns 120 million florins and the Austrian Government 
has 130 million florins ready in its coffers. The Monarchy, there- 
fore, has 332 million florins gold in all. The amount of notes of 
the State that has to be redeemed is 312 millions, and of the 170 mill- 
ion silver florins which the bank has accumulated in its cellars the 
Government will have to take about 100 millions. In all, therefore, 
the Government will require 412 millions, so that 80 million florins 
more gold will have to be purchased, unless, as may be supposed, the 
Austrian Finance Minister has made use of the time gained through the 
obstructive policv pursued by the Senate of the United States, and has 
taken all the gold he could. It is generally supposed that the gold pur- 
chased in London by Berlin is in reality for Austria-Hungary. The syn- 
dicate’s agents also keep their eyes upon the gold exports from South 
Africa and Australia. Since the Government proposed to itself to com- 
plete the reform only in five years, and it is only a year and a half since 
a commencement was made, it may be assumed with confidence that 
the gold still wanting will be procured in that space of time, while cash 
payments may perhaps be returned to before the period fixed. 





PRESENTMENT AND DEMAND OF NEGOTIABLE 
3 INSTRUMENTS. 


To fix the liability incurred by an indorser the holder must 
demand payment of the maker at the proper time, unless a reason 
exists for not doing so. For this purpose the holder, or a notary 
public, or some other person authorized by the holder, must 
call on the maker at his residence or place of business and 
present the paper and demand payment; and should he fail to pay, 
to give immediate notice to the indorser or to put the notice in 
the post office for transmission to him by the first mail to the 
post office most convenient or nearest to his residence. (Stuckert 
v. Anderson, 3 Wh. 116, 120.) 

A demand on the maker through the post office is not such 
a. notification as the law requires when the maker's residence is 
supposed to be known. The holder, or his agent, must call on 
the maker and present the note or other instrument and demand 
payment. If this duty is not done the maker indeed remains 
responsible, but the indorser is discharged. Lord Mansfield long 
ago declared that the indorser only undertakes in case the maker 
of the note does not pay. The indorsee is bound to apply to 
the maker. of the note. He takes it upon that condition, and 
therefore must in all cases know who he is and where he lives; 
and if, after the note becomes payable, he is guilty of neglect 
and the maker becomes insolvent, he loses the money and cannot 
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come upon the indorser at all. Therefore, before the indorsee of 
a promissory note brings an action against the indorser he must 
show a demand or due diligence to get the money from the 
maker of the note; just as the person to whom the bill of ex- 
change is made payable must show a demand or due diligence 
to get the money from the acceptor before he brings an action 
against the drawer. (Heylen v. Adamson, 1 Burr. 676.) 

In Stuckert v. Anderson (3 Wh. 116), therefore, the demand was 
wrongly made of the maker, because it was done through the 
post office. “Clearly,” said Mr. Justice Kennedy, “this was not 
such a demand of payment as is required by law in order to 
charge the indorser. Thé residence of the maker being ascer- 
tained and known the demand ought to have been made there 
by a person duly authorized, and having possession of the note 
from the bank, so that he might have given it up upon receiving 
payment thereof. For this purpose the note might have been 
sent in due time by the mail to some one with an authority to 
have presented it and demanded payment thereof on the day it 
fell due.” 

In ascertaining the maker’s residence the date of the note raises 
the presumption that he resides at the place named therein, and 
inquiry should be made there (Duncan v. McCullough, 4S. & R. 480); 
and if a bill is addressed to the drawee at a particular house, and 
is accepted generally by him, the address indicates the place at 
which it should be presented for payment; and a _ presentation 
there will suffice to charge the drawee and indorsers. (Struthers 
v. Kendall, 41 Pa. 214; Péerce v. Struthers, 3 Casey 249; Struthers 
v. Blake, 6 Lb. 142.) 

In presenting the paper and demanding payment due diligence 
must be exercised. (Bennett v. Young, 18 Pa. 261; Haly v. Brown, 
5 Pa. 178; Muncy Borough School District v. Com., 84 Pa. 464.) 
What this is depends on circumstances, and in many cases on 
the time, mode and place of receiving the paper and on the 
relations of the parties between whom the question arises. (Muncy 
Borough School District v. Com., 84 Pa. 464; McKinney v. Crawford, 
8S. & R. 354.) 

The questions of due diligence in the time of presentment, and 
also of giving notice, are mixed ones for the court and jury to decide. 
(Charnley v. Dalles, 8 W. & S. 353; Oxnard v. Varnum,1 Am. 193.) 
The court must state the law to the jury but they must determine 
the facts. (/6.) When these are disputed the jury must ascer- 
tain them, and then the court must decide whether they satisfy 
the law or not (Bennett v. Young, 18 Pa. 261; Stuckert v. Ander- 
son, 3 Wh. 116, 120); but when they are undisputed, then the 
only question for determination is their sufficiency, which must be 
done by the court. (Haly v. Brown, 5 Pa. 178; Smith v. Fisher, 
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24 Pa. 222; Brenzer v. Wightman, 7 W. & S. 264; Lancaster Bank 

v. Woodward, 6 H. 362; Barbour v. Fullerton, 36 Pa, 105, 107; 

Sherer v. Easton Bank, 9 Casey 134.) 

If the drawee of a bill or maker of a note remove from 

his usual place of residence to another in the same State or 
country, the holder must make reasonable endeavor to find out 

where he is, and if he succeed, must present the bill or note for 
payment; but if he has absconded, then the necessity of making 

further inquiry for him no longer exists. The same rule applies 

when the drawee or maker removes into another jurisdiction after 

the execution of the instrument. (Reed v. Morrison, 2 W. & S. 401.) 2 ky 

In presenting checks for payment two rules must be observed: 

first, if the person who receives the check ard the banker on 

whom it is drawn are in the same place the check must, in the 

absence of special circumstances, be presented the same day, or, 

at latest, the day after it is received (Alexander v. Burchfield, 

7 Man. & Gr. 1061; Moule v. Brown, 4 Bing. N. C. 266; School- 
field v. Moon, 9 Heisk. 171); second, if the person who receives 

the check and the banker on whom it is drawn are in different 

places, in the absence of special circumstances the check must be 
forwarded for presentment on the day after it is received at the 

latest; and the agent to whom it is forwarded must in like man- 

ner present it at the latest on the day after it is received. (Hare 

v. Henty, 30 L. J. C. P. 302; Woodruff v. Plant, 41 Conn. 344; 
Burkhalter v. Second National Bank, 42 N. Y. 538; Blazr v. Wilson, 

28 Gratt 165.) 

In presenting notes and bills payable at a fixed date they must be 

presented to the maker or acceptor, or, in his absence, to his clerk | 

or agent, at maturity, which is on the last day of grace, and an 
earlier demand is worthless. (/ackosh v. Newton, 8 W. 401; Mc- 

Kinney v: Crawford, 8S. & R. 354.) Says’ an eminent authority : 

“If the presentment be made before the bill or note is due, it is 
entirely premature and nugatory, and so far as it affects the drawer 
or indorser, a perfect nullity. And if it be made after the day of 
maturity, it can, as a matter of course, be of no effect, as the 
drawer or indorser will already have been discharged, unless there 
were sufficient excuse for the delay.” (Dan. on Neg. Inst., § 597.) 

In presenting a bill which is payable at sight or on demand, 
this must be done within a reasonable time. Payment of a note 
or bill payable on demand may be demanded as soon as it is 
signed, “but the condition on which the indorser is liable is that 
payment shall be demanded within a reasonable time, and the 
earliest notice possible given of a refusal.” (McKinney v. Craw- 7 
ford, 8 S. & R. 354; Brenser v. Wightman, 7 W. & S. 264.) In j 
one of the most frequently cited cases (McKinney v. Crawford, 8 
S. & R. 351, 354); Mr. Justice Duncan remarked: “On a bill pay- 
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able on demand or sight, it is impossible to fix any precise time. 
It must be demanded, and notice given as soon as it can be con- 
veniently done, taking into view all the circumstances of the holder 
and drawer.” 

When a bill of exchange is payable at no particular time it is 
payable immediately; and to charge a drawer or indorser it must 
be presented for payment in a reasonable time after it has been 
received. (Zaylor v. Young, 3 W. 339.) A delay of eight months, 
for example, is too long. (/4.) And when the holder of a bill 
payable immediately has taken it from the payee, not in the usual 
course of business, but long after the reasonable and proper time 
for presentment, he is affected with notice of all the facts known 
by the payee at the time of the transfer. (Zaylor v. Young, 3 
W. 339-) ; 

If a note payable on demand is indorsed after it becomes due, 
a reasonable time must be allowed to make the demand on the 
promisor. (McKinney v. Crawford, § S. & R. 354.) Nor is such a 
note regarded as overdue without some evidence that payment 
has been demanded and refused, though it be several years old 
and no interest has been paid thereon. (Barbour v. Fullerton, 36 
Pa. 105, 106.) At what time a note of this nature, made in another 
State and governed by its laws, is overdue, is a question of fact 
under proper instructions. (/0.) 

When a note is made payable generally, the maker has the 
whole of the business day on which it is due to pay it; but 
when it is payable at a bank, it must be paid during banking 
hours. (Péerce v. Struthers, 27 Pa. 253; Long v. Rhawn, 75 Pa. 131.) 
And when a note is payable at a bank and the holder is there until 
the close of the day ready to receive payment, no further demand 
need be made to charge the indorser. (/enks v. Doylestown Bank, 
4 W. & S. 505; Rahm v. Philadelphia Bank, 1 R. 335.) And if 
the maker of a note thus payable has no funds there to 
meet his obligation when it matures, a demand for payment is 
unnecessary. (Sherer v. Easton Bank, 9 Casey 134.) 

The making and dating of a promissory note at a particular 
place is not equivalent to making it payable there, and does not 
therefore supersede the necessity for making presentment and 
demand at the maker’s residence or place of business, or of using 
due diligence to ascertain where he is. (Oxnard v. Varnum, 1 Am. 
193.) 

The presentment of paper for payment is not imperative when- 
ever this would be useless. The occasions when the law excuses 
the holder from doing this will now be described. First, 
when the maker has absconded, the law does not require that 
further inquiry be made. (Reid v. Morrison, 2 W. & S. 401.) And 
it has been declared that where the maker of a note has absconded - 
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from his usual place of residence before the time of payment, it - 
is not necessary to prove an inquiry for him there to charge the 
indorser. But this rule cannot be applied when the maker has 
merely removed from his place of residence. (Lehman v. Jones, 1 
W. & S. 126; Duncan v. McCullough, 4 S. & R. 480.) 

When the recovery sought is for the value of an uncurrent note 
which has been received, or the bill of a broken bank which has 
been fraudulently passed, a demand on the maker need not be 
proved. (Hellings v. Hamilton, 4 W. & S. 346.) 

But whenever the drawer acknowledges his liability to pay his 
obligation, the necessity of proving a demand of the drawee and 
his refusal and notice to the drawer does not exist. (Levy v. 
Sprogell, 9 S. & R. 125.) And the proof may consist either of an 
express promise to pay, or of other circumstances from which this 
may be inferred, as a part payment before or after the bill or 
check became due. (/6.) The holder, however, cannot, by volun- 
tarily giving credit for part payment, evade the necessity of prov- 
ing a demand on the drawee if the drawer disclaims the credit 
and insists on the want of a demand; but if he acquiesces in the 
credit and insists that the whole has been paid, and relies on 
length of time and other circumstances as a discharge, he admits 
a part payment. (/2.) 

‘Likewise an acknowledgment of liability and a promise to pay 
by an indorser after default of payment by the maker, dispenses 
with proof of presentment and notice, and throws on the indorser 
the ‘double burden of negligence in this regard, and that he was 
ignorant of it. (Loose v. Loose, 36 Pa. 538.) The promise raises 
a presumption that the indorser knew of the dishonor; if there 
is evidence to the contrary, then the jury must decide whether 
the presumption is overthrown by this or not. (Loose v. Loose, 36 
Pa. 538.) 

His liability also continues whenever he waives notice of the 
protest. Thus, an indorser, on the day when the note became due, 
indorsed thereon a written waiver of “notice-of protest for non- 
payment in this case,” and on the same day a demand was made 
at the banking house at which the note was payable, and the 
answer was that the maker had no money there. This was 
regarded as a sufficient demand. (Scu// v. Mason & Co., 43 Pa. 
99.) : 

A demand, unless it is excused, or due diligence to make a 
demand, must be proved in order to recover from the indorser. 
(Duncan v. McCullough, 4 S. & R. 480.) 


NOTICE. 


While an indorser’s engagement is conditional, the only require- 
ment to make his liability absolute is to make a demand on 
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. the maker at the place fixed for payment on the last day of 
grace, and to give due notice of non-payment to the indorser. A 
protest is unnecessary, and, therefore, whether made on the day 
of the demand, the succeeding day, or not made at all, is 
immaterial. (Stephenson v. Dickson, 24 Pa. 148.) But a notice of 
non-payment must be given, because the contract is that the 
maker will pay at maturity; and strict punctuality, which is the 
life of the commercial law, authorizes the indorser to presume, 
unless he has received a notice to the contrary, that the maker 
has paid his obligation. (Day v. Ridgway, 17 Pa. 303, 308; Rzdg- 
way Vv. Day, 13 Pa. 208.) 

The duty to make a demand of the maker and give notice to 
the indorser is not a part of the contract of indorsement, but a 
step in the remedy, for, as Mr. Justice Porter has remarked, 
“otherwise notice could not be waived without a new contract 
for a sufficient consideration; and a new promise without consid- 
eration, even with full knowledge of the facts, would be invalid.” 
(Struthers. v. Blake, 30 Pa. 139, 142; Barclay v. Weaver, 19 Pa. 
396, 400.) 

The notice is authentic information from the proper source that 
the paper has been dishonored, and its object is to enable the 
party notified to take measures for his own security against. par- 
ties liable to him. (Bank v. M'Knight, 1 Yeates 145, s. c. 2 
Dall. 158.) “It need not be in writing; any information coming 
from parties interested and whose duty it is to give it, and cer- 
tain to a reasonable extent, will suffice. When the indorser lives 
elsewhere than at the place fixed for payment notice by mail 
may be given. It may be given verbally and personally, or in 
writing, and left at his place of business or dwelling. If it can 
be shown that it was actually received by the indorser in due 
time this dispenses with the ordinary formal requirements.” (Jun- 
kin, J., in Rheem v. Carlisle Deposit Bank, 76 Pa. 134; Hollowell 
v. Curry, § Wr. 322.) 

The notice must be sent by the isha himself, or by some 
one who has a real interest in the instrument, for the notice must 
assert that the holder intends to stand on his legal rights and 
to resort to the indorser for payment. (/uniaia Bank v. Hale, 
16 S. & R. 155, 160.) But he may employ an agent to give 
notice for him (Falk v. Lee, 8 W. N. 345), and very generally 
this is done by a notary public. This, however, in most States, is 
no part of his official duty, and whenever he is employed to 
give notice, his conduct is similar to that of any other person who 
performs the service. (Rahm v. Philadelphia Bank, 1 R. 335; Bank 
v. M’ Knight, 1 Yeates 145, s. c. 2 Dall. 158). A verbal notice 
sent by the clerk of a bank at which a notice is payable is 
sufficient. (/6.) 
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The holder need notify only his immediate indorser, or only 
the indorsers whom he intends to hold, and each indorser has 
an entire day to notify his immediate indorser. A very common 
practice is for the holder to notify his immediate indorser, and 
to inclose the notices to him for the preceding indorsers, which 
it is expected he will forward in a similar manner. By doing 
this he fulfills his whole duty. But the holder is not required 
to sénd notices to the last indorser for transmission to the pre- 
ceding ones. He has perfected his right of recovery against all 
by properly notifying the last indorser. (Struthers v. Blake, 30 
Pa. 139; étting v. Schuylkill Bank, 2 Pa. 355.) Another and 
very common practice is for the holder to give direct notice to 
each indorser; and if it is thus sent—and would ordinarily be 
received as soon as by regular transmission through all the parties 
—it is sufficient. (Zitting v. Schuylkill Bank, 2 Barr 355.) In most 
cases doubtless the notices thus served would be received earlier. 

The notary, who is generally employed, usually sends a notice to 
each indorser if he knows where to send it. But very often not all 
their addresses are known. The practice is becoming more com- 
mon of indicating on the instrument where the notice shall be 
sent, and this is desirable. It was once contended that such a 
memorandum vitiated the negotiable quality of the note, but the 
court made short work with the contention. (Freedley v. Watts, 
6 W. N. 269.) 

The holder must send immediate notice on the day following 
the refusal to pay, unless there is an excuse for not doing so 
(Brenzer v. Wightman, 7 W. & S. 266); for a longer delay, without 
proper reason, by an indorser to notify prior indorsers will pre- 
vent his recovery from them. (iting v. Schuylkill Bank, 2 Pa. 
355.) Each indorser, therefore,. has a day to notify his immediate 
indorser; and if the notice is not sent by the end of the legal 
period such negligent indorser cannot hold:the preceding ones. 
(Z6.) 

In sending the notices the mail can be used in some cases, 
but not in others. When the person to be notified resides in the 
same city as the notifier then the notice must be served person- 
ally, or by leaving it at his house or place of business; it cannot 
be deposited in the post office. (Haly v. Brown, 5 Pa. 178, 181; 
Smyth v. Hawthorn, 3 R. 355; Kramer v. McDowell, 8 W. & S. 
138; Gordon v. Pedrick, 6 Phila. 254; Zanner v. Hughes, 53 Pa. 
291.) Buta notice addressed to an indorser which is deposited in 
the post office of the city where both the notifier and indorser 
reside, is now regarded as proper if it is shown to have been 
received in time. (Shoemaker v. Mechanics’ Bank, 59 Pa. 79.) In 
many States, though, the Legislatures have authorized the use of 
the mail for this purpose. 
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In a recent controversy on a note against an indorser, the 
notary who protested the note testified that, on the day the note 
was dishonored, he inclosed notice of protest in an envelope 
addressed to the defendant, “P. Driving Park, P.,” and mailed it 
on that day in the P. post office; that on the envelope the 
words “return to R. if not delivered,” etc., were stamped, but 
the letter was not returned to him. The defendant and his busi- 
ness man, who was accustomed to call for the mail, both denied 
the receipt of the notice. The court instructed the jury that they 
must find whether or not the notice was sent and reached de- 
fendant’s place of business. A verdict for the plaintiff was regarded 
as sufficient to fix the defendant’s liability as indorser, since, by 
implication, it established the fact that notice of protest was received 
by defendant. Furthermore, it was regarded correct to charge that 
“the United States Government has taken hold of the distribution 
of the mails, and, in the city of Philadelphia, letters deposited in 
the mail are delivered daily; and, where there is upon the back of 
an envelope a stamp of the name of the person who reads letters, 
the letters are returned if they are not delivered. Under this con- 
dition of things, I instruct you there is a presumption when the 
letter is mailed to the proper address within the city that it is 
delivered in accordance with the direction.” (/ensen v. McCorkell, 
154 Pa. 323.) 

When the persons to be notified reside in different places from 
the notifier, the mail can be used. (Haly v. Brown, 5 Pa. 178, 
181; Smyth v. Hawthorn, 3 R. 355; Weakly v. Bell, 9 W. 273, 
279: Stuckert v. Anderson, 3 Wh. 119; Smith v. Bank, 5 S. & R. 
318; Woods v. Neeld, 44 Pa. 86.) Much legal ingenuity has been 
expended in defining the precise boundary between personal and 
transmitted notice; a statute authorizing the sending of a notice 
through the mail in all cases would terminate this series of small 
legal puzzles. 

When the notice is sent by a messenger under seal to an employe 
of the indorser with the request not to open the same, the notifica- 
tion will not suffice (Paine v. Edsall, 19 Pa. 178); its sufficiency 
must depend on what the messenger did, and not on his instruc- 
tions. (J/é.) 

Persons who own notes and bills jointly sometimes indorse them, 
and when they do, they are not liable as partners, consequently, 
notice of the dishonor of the bill to one will not charge both. Each 
must have notice in order to -be charged with it. (Sayre v. Frick, 
7 W. & S. 383.) Says Mr. Chief Justice Gibson: “If partnership 
is a contract of association in a business or trade on terms of 
furnishing the capital and sharing the profit or loss, the mere 
joinder of personal rights and responsibilities as parties to a nego- 
tiable instrument does not constitute it. What contract is there 
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on the face of a bill or note between parties to it who, in 
contemplation of law, are one? None is expressed, and the law 
implies none which it does not imply between all joint contractors 
whatever, without regard to the character of the instrument.”. (/0.) 
It may be added that the effect of a partial payment by a joint 
indorser on account of his indorsement is a waiver of demand 
and notice to him, if due notice be given to the other indorser. 
(Sherer v. Easton Bank, 9 Casey 134.) And a notice to one ‘joint 
indorser and a waiver of notice by the other,.are a sufficient sub- 
stitute for notice to both of them. (J/é.) 

The indorser of a bill of exchange drawn on a partnership in 
favor of a member by a former partner who had recently with- 
drawn, but whose withdrawal was not known to the indorser, must 
give notice to the drawer of the dishonor of the bill. (7Zaylor v. 
Young, 3 W. 339.) The former relationship of the parties does 
not justify the non-observance of this requirement. 

And when copartners purchase goods and a promissory note is 
given signed by one of them and indorsed by the other, the 
indorser is not liable thereon unless he is duly notified of the 
dishonor of the note. (Foland v. Boyd, 23 Pa. 476.) 

“The right of an indorser to direct notice to be sent to him 
when absent from home is reasonable and proper, and is sustained 
by authority. When thus sent to him without previous direction, 
and he actually receives it, and receives it as soon or sooner than 
if left at his place of business, and he is not in any way prejudiced 
thereby, we think it is a good notice, and binds him. And we 


think it is good also as to the prior indo who is not injured 
or prejudiced by the delay.” (White, J., Decker v. Holt, p. 381, 
87 Pa.) 


A notice sent on Sunday is invalid. And if the indorser should 
receive it he would not be bound, nor the irregularity in the ser- 
vice be regarded as waived. (Rheem v. Carlisle Deposit Bank, 76 
Pa. 132.) In Pennsylvania it is against the spirit of the act of 
1705 to permit the notice to have any effect. (/b. see Stern’s _ 
app. 14 Smith 450; Foreman v. Ahi, 5 Smith 325.) By the English 
law a notice served on Sunday would be regarded as received on 
Monday, but the Pennsylvania statute of 1794 is aimed against 
‘‘any worldly employment or business whatever,” while the English 
statute only forbids one’s “ordinary calling on Sunday.” The 
notice, therefore, will have no validity even if read on the follow- 
ing day. (Rheem v. Carlisle Deposit Bank, 76 Pa. 132; Johnston v. 
Commonwealth, 10 Harris 108; Omit v. Commonwealth, 9 Harris 432; 
Kepner v.' Keefer, 6 W. 233.) 

The holder is not responsible for the reception of the notice by 
the indorser. If the notice is properly prepared and directed, and 
sent within the specified time, the holder has performed his whole 
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duty to the indorser. He is not an insurer for its safe and regular 
transmission. (/enks v. Doylestown Bank, 4 W.& S. 505; Weakly 
v. Bell, 9 W. 273, 279; Esdaile v. Sowerby, 11 East 117; Saunder- 
son v. Judge, 2 H. Bl. 509; Dobree v. Eastwood, 3 C. & P. 250; 
Smith v. Bank, 5 S. & R. 322; Smyth v. Hawthorn, 3 R. 355; 
Kenney v. Atwater &» Co.,77 Pa. 34; Tanner v. Hughes, 3 Smith 289; 
First Nat. Bank v. McManigie, 19 1b. 156; Woods v. Neeld, 44 Pa. 86; 
Haly.v. Brown, 5 Pa. 178, 181, see 7 8 this ch.) But the depositing | 
of a letter in the post office, properly addressed and prepaid, raises 
a natural presumption, founded on common experience, that it 
reached its destination by due course of mail. In other words, it 
is prima facze evidence that it was received by the person to whom 
it was addressed; but this may be rebutted by evidence of its non- 
receipt. (Whitemore v. Dwelling House Insurance Co., 148 Pa. 405.) 
The question is one of fact solely for the determination of the 
jury under all the evidence. (Folsom v. Cook, 115 Pa. 549; Jmsur- 
ance Co. v. Tunkhannock Toy Co., 97 1b. 424; Huntley v. Whittéer, 
105 Mass. 391; Briggs v. Hervey, 130 /6. 188.) In /Jensen v. McCor- 
kell (154 Pa.), the p.esumption was strengthened by the undisputed 
evidence that the name and address of the notary were stamped on 
the envelope covering the notice of protest. So greatly did this fact 
strengthen the presumption, that it was regarded as well-nigh con- 
clusive. It must, however, be clearly proved that the letter was 
put into the post box, or post office. (Weakly v. Bell, 9 W. 273, 279.) 
Delivery, though, of a letter, properly stamped, containing a notice 
of protest to a United States letter carrier while on his rounds is 
a legal mailing. (Pearce v. Langfit, 101 Pa. 507.) 

Many questions have arisen concerning the post office to which 
the notice must be sent. The law does not imperatively require 
that notice be sent to the post office nearest to the residence of 
the indorser, for this cannot always be known without consider- 
able inquiry, delay and expense. If, therefore, in the absence of 
precise knowledge the notice is sent to the post office at the 
county seat of a county, this will suffice, so the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania have declared, for if the indorser live at a place 
nearer to another post office at which he usually receives his 
letters, the postmaster will doubtless forward the notice to that 
office. (Weakly v. Bell, 9 W. 273, 283.) Another rule has been 
established which is reasonable and in most cases can be easily 
applied—notice may be sent either to the post office nearest to the 
indorser’s residence, or to the one at which his mail communica- 
tions are usually received. (Woods v. Neeld, 44 Pa. 86; Mercer v. 
Lancaster, 5 Pa. 160.) A notice, therefore, sent to a post office 
further away than this, and where his communications are never 
received, would violate both alternatives. (Woods v. Neeld, 44 Pa. 
86.) 
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There must be due diligence in notifying, otherwise the indorser 
is discharged. (Robertson v. Vogle, 1 Dall. 252; Bank v. Vardon, 
2 Dall. 78; Bank v. Pettit, 4 Dall. 127.) What this is depends on 
circumstances (Dickens v. Hall, 87 Pa. 3), and these must be ascer- 
tained by the jury. (Robertson v. Vogle, 1 Dall. 252; Bank v. 
M’ Knight, 2 Dall. 158; Charnley v. Dalles, 8 W. & S. 353; War- 


derer \. Carson’s Express, 2 Dall. 232; Bank v. Pettit, 4 Dall. 127.) 


Mr. Chief Justice M’Kean has remarked that, before the Revolution, 
it was not usual to give notice to the indorser, or even to call 
on the drawer as soon as a note became due, and that such 
conduct would have been considered as harsh and unreasonable. 
(Bank v. M Knight, 2 Dall. 158, 1792.) 

When the facts are ascertained and undisputed, what shall con- 
stitute due diligence in communicating notice of the dishonor of 
a bill or note is a question of law. (Brenzer v. Wightman, 6 W. 
& S. 264; M’ Kinney v. Crawford, 8 S. & R. 354; Charnley v. Dalles, 
8 W. & S. 353.) : 

Two general rules have been established defining reasonable time: 
1. If the parties live in the same town it must be given by the 
close of the next day after it is received. (Déckens v. Hall, 87 
Pa. 379.) 2. 1f they live in different places, by the next practicable 
mail on the morning of the day after it has been received. (/0.) 

The notice must be sent as early as the first mail succeeding 
the day of demand; but if the mail closes at so early an hour 
that it is impracticable to forward a letter by it, one sent by the 
next mail will be in time. (Stephenson v. Dickson, 24 Pa. 148.) 
What hour, therefore, of closing a mail is so early as will excuse 
the depositing of the notice in time therefor? Two or three o'clock 
in the morning is early enough ,to excuse the use of the first mail, 
but seven o’clock will not. If, therefore, the mail does not close 
till seven, the notice must be deposited in that mail. (Stephenson 
v. Dickson, 24 Pa. 148.) . 

A notice will be good if actually given anywhere. (Dickens v. 
Hall, 87 Pa. 379.) 

If not sent in the regular manner, but is received as soon or 
sooner than it would be if thus sent, the notice is good. (Dickens 
v. Hall, 87 Pa. 379.) 

There are occasions, which will soon be described, when a notice 
need not be given, either because tbe residence of the parties is 


unknown, or because the notice would be. useless if it was given. 


On some other occasions holders have supposed or presumed con- 
trary to law that a notice was not necessary. In most of these 
cases holders have doubtless neglected to perform their duty, 


nevertheless have tried to hold indorsers liable. Such a case is. 


Lightener v. Will (2 W. & S. 140), in which the court decided 
that if a negotiable note is dated at a particular place the law does 
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not regard it as payable there, nor is the necessity superseded 
of giving notice to the drawer where he resides, in order to 
charge the indorser. 

The death of the maker of a promissory note before its maturity, 
and the endowment with proper authority of an indorser to settle 
his estate, does not dispense with the holder’s requirement to give 
notice of non-payment to the indorser. If this is not done, he is 
discharged. (Groth v. Gyger, 31 Pa. 27; Juniata Bank v. Hale, 16 
S. & R. 157.) “As executor he is not personally bound, and the 
purpose of demand and notice is to make him so, and to warn 
him of the fact that the holder looks to him individually. This 
may not aid him in saving anything out of the maker's estate, 
but it warns him to calculate and arrange his own with reference 
to it.” (Jowrie, C. J., in Groth v. Gyger, 31 Pa. 273. See Kramer 
v. Sandford, 4 W. & S. 328.) 

The insolvency of the maker does not dispense with the neces- 
sity of demand and notice of non-payment. Between the parties 
the rule is inflexible, and the door is not open to the inquiry 
whether notice could have availed the indorser. Death, bankruptcy, 
notorious insolvency, or imprisonment’ constitute no excuse 
(Juniata Bank v. Hale, 16 S. & R. 157, 161; Gzbds v. Cannon, 9 
S. & R. 201; Barton v. Baker, 1 S. & R. 334; LZsdazle v. Sowerby, 
11 East 114), “because many means may remain with him of 
obtaining payment by the assistance of friends, or otherwise, of 
which it is reasonable the indorser should have an opportunity of 
availing himself; and it is not competent to the holder to show 
that delay in giving notice has not, in fact, been prejudicial.” 
(Duncan, J., Gzbbs.v. Cannon, 16 S. & R. 198, 201; Haynes v. Birks, 
3 Bos. & Pull. 599.) 

If the maker and indorser of a note are both insolvent, demand 
of payment and notice to the guarantor are not necessary in order 
to hold him, unless he can show that he has been injured by the 
want of notice. (Gzbbs v. Cannon, 9 S. & R. 198.) 

If the indorser knew that the maker was insolvent when his 
note was made or became due, he is nevertheless entitled to 
notice, for an indorser may have an opportutity even of securing 
himself wholly or in part (Barton v. Baker, 1 S. & R. 334); but 
if the indorser has accepted from the maker a general assignment 
of his estate, notice to him ,is not necessary (Barton v. Baker, 
1S. & R. 334; Kramer v. Sandford, 4 W. & S. 328), for when he 
has thus received the maker's property he assumes to pay the 
maker’s debts. (Kramer v. Sandford, 4 W. & S. 328.) 

A bank receiving a bill for collection, or as collateral security 
only, is bound to follow the usual course of business, and give 
notice. of non-payment to the indorser; but if for any reason the 
notice be unnecessary, the bank will not be liable for a neglect 
to notify. (West Branch Bank v. Fulmer, 3 Pa. 399.) 
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There are occasions when notices need not be given. What are 
these which the law regards as excuses? The first that may be 
mentioned is war which stops the usual ‘course of communication 
between the parties. Thus, the cessation of mails and commercial 
intercourse between Pittsburgh and New Orleans during the Civil 
War was a valid excuse for omitting to send notice of dishonor 
of a bill. . (Home v. Adams & Co., 48 Pa. 261.) 

A notice to the indorser is not required when he is the drawer 
of the bill. And if the indorsement is by a firm, notice is not 
required if all of the members were also members of the firm 
which drew the bill. (West Branch Bank \v. Fulmer, 3 Pa. 399.) 
And when the drawer-indorser of a bill who is also the indorser 
of a note is the prior debtor, and the person who is the acceptor 
of the bill and maker of the note lends his name for the other’s 
accommodation, he is considered a drawer without funds and is 
not entitled to notice. (Rezd v. Morrison, 2 W. & S. 401.) Nor 
is notice required when the indorser has knowledge of the non- 
payment of the obligation he has indorsed. (West Branch Bank 
v. Fulmer, 3 Pa. 399.) 

When a debtor has given a check to his creditor, either as 
absolute or conditional payment, of which he is neither drawer, 
payee, or indorser, he is not entitled to notice of its dishonor, 
and cannot complain if it has not been given to him, unless he 
can show an actual loss from the omission. (/0.) Finally, a cred- 
itor who has taken such a check is not required to return it to 
the debtor before bringing an action to collect his debt. (/0.) 

As a notice to the maker is unnecessary, so when one as in- 
dorser procures the note of another for the purpose of having it dis- 
counted for his credit, and at the time of having this done 
promises the discounter to pay the note at maturity, his liability is 
absolute, not conditional, and protest and notice of non-paymest 
are unnecessary. (Szeger v. Second National Bank,.132 Pa. 307.) 

When the holder of a negotiable note, by agreement with the 

maker, and for a valuable consideration, extends the time for its 
payment, and afterwards indorses the same.to a third person with- 
out giving notice of the agreement, he is liable to the indorsee, 
without a demand for payment from the maker, or receiving protest 
or notice. (Wzllzams v. Probst, 10 Watts 111.) 
_An indorser, who was not discharged by the omission to give 
notice of non-payment required by the Act of April 5, 1849, occu- 
pied the position of a surety, and notice was not required, nor was 
an indulgence to the maker without his assent effectual unless it 
was for a specified time, and a consideration had been given. (£rze 
Bank v. Gibson, 1 W. 143; Johnston v. Thompson, 4 W. 446; Ash-— 
ton v. Sproule, 35 Pa. 492.) 

The Bank of the United States was relieved by its charter from 
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protesting and giving notice of the non-payment of discounted 
notes. The same provision’ was afterward incorporated in many 
of the Pennsylvania bank charters. The paper discounted by them 
was put in the same category as foreign bills of exchange, which 
do not require a protest and notice to the indorser to hold him. 
(Roberts v. Cay’s Executors, 2 Dall. 260; Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank 
v. Massey's Executors, 2S. & R. 114; Wolfersberger v. Bucher, to §S. 
& R. 10; Rahm v. Philadelphia Bank, 1 R. 335.) 

If an indorser’s residence cannot be ascertained after proper 
inquiry, then his indorsee is excused from notifying him. But in 
order to recover from him, the indorsee must show that he. used 
due diligence in trying to find him. (Haly v. Brown, § Pa. 178.) 
And if a holder, not knowing of the residence of one of the 
indorsers, sends the notice to his subsequent indorsee, this is 
equivalent to an inquiry for the indorser’s residence, and it is the 
duty of the indorsee to use due diligence in forwarding the notice 
to the indorser. (Haly v. Brown, § Pa. 178.) 

If the holder of a note has failed to give due notice of its 
dishonor, and thus released the indorser, he may bind himself to 
pay it, and such a promise is not within the statute of frauds. 
As he is a party to the debt, and conditionally bound therefor, 
“his promise,” says Mr. Justice Agnew, “to continue his liability 
to the creditor from whom the consideration had moved to him- 
self, or to the drawer at his request, cannot therefore be said to 
be a new and independent promise within the statute of frauds.” 
(Uhler v. Farmers’ National Bank, 64 Pa. 406; Malone v. Keener, 8 
Wr. 107; Arnold v. Stedman, 9 Wr. 186. See Maule v. Bucknell, 
14 Wr. 39. This is distinguished in 64 Pa. 406, 4I0.) 

The indorser of a note also waives the necessity of a presenta- 
tion and protest of it by taking it into his own possession and 
undertaking the collection of it himself. (Braine v. Spalding, 52 
Pa. 247.) : 

A confession of judgment by an indorser of a promissory note 
is evidence, but not conclusive, of notice of demand on the maker 
and refusal by him to pay the note, or of waiver of such notice; 
but it may be explained and rebutted by the circumstances under 
which the confession was made. (Rechter v. Selin, 8 S. & R. 425.) 

With respect to authority to receive notices, the receiving of 
them by the cashier of a bank is notice to the institution itself. 
(Boggs v. Lancaster Bank, 7 W. & S. 331.) If an indorser should 
die just before the maturity of his note, and the holder, ignorant 
of the event and of the appointment of a person to settle his 
estate, should send a notice to the deceased indorser, this would 
satisfy the law. (Linderman's Executors v. Guldin, 10 Casey 54; 
Shoenberger’s Executors v. Lancaster Savings Institution, 28 Pa. 459.) 
A notice also to the executor of a will of the dishonor of a note 
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indorsed by the testator is sufficient, even if he has not qualified, 
The notice will bind the estate unless the executor has renounced 
his trust before the notice was served on him. “He who is bound 
to give such notice is not in fault in giving it to one who is 
thus potentially an executor.” (Lowrie, J., Shoenberger's Executors 
v. Lancaster Savings Institution, 28 Pa. 459.) 

Sometimes a mistake is made in dating a notice; is the indorser 
then relieved? The law seems to be very strict. If the demand: 
is made on the proper day, the last day of grace, and the indorser 
is notified that the demand was “duly made,” though the notice 
was dated the day afterward, the indorser will be held (Stephenson 
v. Dickson, 24 Pa. 148), but if the date of the notice sent to the 
indorser without any explanation shows that the notice was sent 
too early he is relieved. (Hitting v. Schuylkill Bank, 2 Pa. 355.) 
The principle governing such cases seems to be this: the indorser 
_ obtains his information from the notice. If this shows that the 
demand was too late he is relieved; if too early, he presumes 
that the mistake will be discovered and a new demand be made 
of which he will be informed, and if he is not he is relieved. 
But if the demand is made on the right day, ought not the 
holder to be permitted to show this and hold the indorser, unless 
he can show that he has been injured by the mistake? 

But a mistake in a notice to an indorser by which he could 
not have been misled, is immaterial. Thus, a notice was served 
on an indorser on the 25th May, which correctly set forth that a 
note indorsed by him was due on that day. The notice, however, 
was dated May 26th. This was held to be sufficient, the note only 
being misdescribed, and the indorser, if he had chosen, might 
have inquired as to it. (Zobey v. Lennig, 2 Harris 483; Eitting v. 
Schuylkill Bank, 2 Pa. 355.) 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] — 
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MR. DESAUSSURE’S SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING 
BANK CIRCULATION. 


First—All currency should be controlled by the Federal Govern- 
‘ment. 

Second—The power to issue a paper currency should be granted to 
the banks of any State. 

Third—The power to issue notes shall be granted to banks only when 
the State in which they are located shall incorporate in their laws the 
act of Congress (to be known as the “currency act,”) providing for the 
regulation of banks, of issues. 

Fourth—lIt shall provide for the regulation of the banks of issue. 

It shall provide for the security to be deposited by the banks wishing 
to issue their notes to circulate as money. 

It shall provide penalty for any violation or evasion of the act. 

Fifth—The security to be deposited shall consist of a deposit made up 
as follows : 

Ist—I5 percent. of issue in gold coin of the United States of the 
present weight and fineness. 

2d—15 per cent. of the amount of issue in silver bullion, in the form 
of bars or ingots, which shall bear the stamp of the United States mint 
as to the amount of pure silver and the amount of alloy in each. 

3d—7o per cent. of the amount of issue in interest bearing bonds 
(character of bonds to be determined by act of Congress). 

Sixth—The act shall provide for the establishment, in the capital city 
of each State, of a Sub-Treasury to receive the deposit of securities by 
the banks. 

Seventh—The notes of banks issued under this act shall be redeema- 
ble at any Sub-Treasury of the United States. 

Eighth—All notes issued under the provisions of this act shall be re- 
deemable in gold coin of the United States. 

Ninth—All notes issued under the provisions of this act shall issue 
= through the Comptroller of the Currency of the United States. 

enth—Any bank determining to issue its notes under the provisions 
of this act shall : ; 
1st—Make the required deposit of securities at the Sub-Treasury of 
the United States in the State in which the bank is located. 

2d—The securities deposited by the bank shall be approved, and only 
accepted when approved by the Comptroller of the State, the Treasurer 
orthe Bank Examiner of the State in which the bank is located and the 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States in charge of the Sub-Treasury. 

3d—On approval of the securities offered, as herein provided, the 
Assistant Treasurer shall issue a certificate to the applicant bank which 
shall state on its face that the bank named therein has complied with all — 
the provisions of the “currency act ” of——date, and is entitled to re- 
ceive-——amount of notes. ) 

Eleventh—On receipt of the certificate of the Assistant Treasurer, as 
herein provided, from the bank, the Comptroller shall issue the amount 
of notes called for in said issue, record the same, and forward to the 
Treasurer of the State in which the bank of issue is located, who shall 
record and deliver to the bank. 

Twelfth—The note on the face shall be a bank’s promise (acting as 
agent of the United States and the State of——) to pay on demand in 
gold coin of the United States, at any Sub-Treasury of the United States, 
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the amount of the note, and be signed by the president and cashier of 
the bank. On the back of the note shall be the following indorse- 
ment : 

1ist—The United States, under act of Congress,—date, guarantees 
the payment ‘of the amount of the within note to the holder, and said 
indorsement shall bear the signatures of the Treasurer and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency of the United States. 

2d—The State of-——, hereby jointly with the United States, guaran- 
tees under act of the Legislature,——date, the payment of the amount 
of the within note to the holder. 

Thirteenth—The spirit and intention of this act being to establish a 
“ National currency,” it is hereby declared that, inasmuch as the consti- 
tutions of a majority of the States of the United States, prohibit the 
Legislatures of said States from lending the State’s credit or indorse- 
ment to a private or public corporation, the notes issued under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed and held to be the issue of the 
United States ; provided that in no event shall such an interpretation of 
this section of this act be so construed or held to mean a release of the 
bank of issue from responsibility to the holder of the note to the 
full amount of all securities deposited as herein provided and to the full 
amount of its capital stock and assets. 

Fourteenth— 

ist—In the event of a depreciation of the value of any securities de- 
posited as security for a note issue, as herein provided, the bank, on the 
demand of the Assistant Treasurer of the United’ States, shall deposit 
such additional security as the Comptroller of the State, the Treasurer 
of the State and the Assistant Treasurer shall determine. 

2d—That the notes issued by any bank under the provisions of this 
act shall be a first lien on the assets of the bank of issue. 

3d—That every bank issuing notes under the provisions of this act 
shall deposit in gold coin of the United States, at the Sub-Treasury of the 
United States, such amount as equals 3 per cent. of the amount of its 
issue, which deposit shall be known as “ The Redemption Fund,” that 
when this fund is reduced by the redemption of notes the Assistant 
Treasurer shall notify the bank of issue which shall at once remit the 
amount necessary to make good the fund. : 

Fifteenth—Each bank issuing notes under the provisions of this act 
shall pay to the Comptroller of the United States a tax of one-fourth of 
one per cent. per annum on the amount of its issue, and one-fourth of 
one per cent, per annum on the amount of its issue to the Treasurer of 
the State in which it is located. This tax to be due and payable on the 
first day of January of each and every year. 

Sixteenth—Practically the provisions of the present National bank act 
so modified as to permit the banks subject to the provisions of the 
act to lend on any class of security not prohibited by the laws of the 
State, provided that in no event shall any money be loaned by the 
banks of issue on notes or other evidence of indebtedness to run (or be 
repayable) a longer.time than four months. 

Seventeenth—That the act of Congress, —— date, providing for a 
tax of 10 per cent. on issues of State banks shall not apply to banks of 
issue, as provided herein. 

Eighteenth—That the act of Congress, —— date, known as the 
‘Sherman Act,” is hereby repealed. 

Nineteenth—That for the period of five years, from and after the 
date of passage of this act, the coinage of standard silver dollars is ‘- 
hereby ordered stopped. 

Twentieth—That all standard silver dollars and bullion now in the 
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Treasury of the United States be sold as bullion by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the rate of five millions per month. 

Twenty-first—The coinage of subsidiary silver coins at the present 
ratio be continued as demanded. 

Twenty-second—T hat the Secretary of the Treasury be and is hereby 
authorized to sell at par $450,000,000 of 234 percent. 20-year bonds at 
the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 

Twenty-third—That with the proceeds of the monthly sale of bullion 
and bonds, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem, in gold, an equal 
amount of silver certificates, gold certificates, Treasury notes or any 
Government issue of currency. 

Twenty-fourth—That any surplus appearing at the close of any fiscal 
year shall be used by the Secretary of the Treasury to retire any Gov- 
ernment issue of currency. , 

Twenty-fifth—That the Secretary of the Treasury be required to 
redeem any outstanding standard silver dollars in gold whenever pre- 
sented.for redemption. 

Twenty-sixth—That the notes issued by banks under the provisions of 
this act shall be a full legal tender to 30 per cent. of the issue, and 
that in issuing the same the Comptroller of the Currency shall see that 
the issue of each bank shall have the words “a full legal tender for any 
debt” printed on the notes amounting to 30 per cent. of the issue asked 
for by any bank. 

Twenty-seventh—That the supervision and examination of the banks 
as herein provided shall be exercised and provided for by the respect- 
ive States. 

Twenty-eighth—That the banks coming under the provision of this 
act shall be under the control of the laws of the respective States not 
in conflict with this act. ; 

Twenty-ninth—That the word agent as used in this act shall mean 
only that in consideration of any bank having deposited certain securi- 
ties and having complied with the other provisions of this act, it shall 
have the power to issue a note to circulate as money, and that any note 
so issued shall for all the purposes of this act be considered as issued by 
the United States. 

Thirtieth—The 70 per cent. of issue by banks, which, under the 
provisions of this act, are not a legal tender, shall have the same char- 
acter and debt-paying qualities attaching to the present issue of Na- 
tional bank notes. 

Thirty-first—That whereas this act provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to sell $450,000,000 of bonds at the rate of $10,- 
000,000 each month, it shall in no event be construed to mean that it 
shall be obligatory on him to continue the sales unless the’ necessity is 
absolute for the purposes of redemption herein provided. 

Thirty-second—That any Assistant Treasurer is hereby authorized to 
use the gold deposit of all the banks in any Sub-Treasury for the redemp- 
tion of the notes of any bank, and that the Federal Government is hereby 
made responsible to each and every bank for such use of its gold de- 

sit. 

Thirty-third—That before any notes can be issued by any bank said 
bank shall present to the Assistant Treasurer of the United States at 
any Sub-Treasury for file a certificate from the Comptroller of the State 
stating that the said bank is in sound condition and that its capital stock 
is paid up as required by its charter. 

hirty-fourth—That the amount of issue by, any bank be limited to 
the amount of capital stock actually paid in. 
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THE BANKING SYSTEM OF GEORGIA. 


The following paper was prepared and read by the request of Gover- 
nor Northen at the World's Cousens of Bankers, by Mr. George R. 
DeSaussure, vice-president of the Exchange Bank of Atlanta: 

To convey a clear idea of the progress made in the business of bank- 
ing in Georgia I will give, as briefly as possible, an outline of the pres- 
ent laws of the State under which it is conducted. 

ist. Incorporation and Organization of Banks. —It is only necessary in 
the act of incorporation to state the names of the incorporators, the 
name of the company, the “sage where said company proposes to do 
business and the amount of the capital stock. 

2d. Application for Charter.—Applications for charters must be made 
to the Secretary of State and be accompanied by a fee of fifty dollars, 
which shall be eon on the filing of the application, to the Treasury, and 
the Secretary of State shall not issue any license or charter before the 
payment of said fee. 

3a. Capital Stock and how Divided.—The capital stock shall be divided 
into shares of one bundred dollars each. 

4th. Meeting for Organization.—When the minimum amount of capi- 
tal stock (fixed by the act of incorporation) has been subscribed, the 
majority of the persons named in the act of incorporation are author- 
ized to call a meeting for the purposes of organization, of which every 
subscribing stockholder shall have ten days’ notice. 

5th. First Board of Directors——At said meeting the said stockholders 
shall elect a board of directors, consisting of not less than five, and as 
many more as said meeting may determine. 

6th. First Officers.—The said directors shall elect from their number a 
president (also a vice-president if they deem necessary) and a cashier 
and other necessarv officers or agents. 

7th. Term of Office and Powers of First Board of Directors.—The said 
board thus elected shall hold their offices for a term to be fixed by the 
meeting, or until their successors are elected, and said first board shall 
have and exercise all the powers hereinafter given to the regular board 
of directors. 

8th. Commencement of Business.—When ten (10) per cent. of its capital 
stock has been actually paid in, and not before, the company shall be 
authorized to commence business. 

oth. General Powers.—Shall have and exercise the following powers 
and privileges: To sue and be sued; have and use a common seal; to 
make by-laws for the proper conduct of its business not inconsistent 
with the laws of this State or the United States, and generally to do all 
acts necessary for the execution of the powers herein granted to do a 
general banking business. : 

10th. Lending or Borrowing Money.—To receive money on deposit on 
any terms agreed upon; to lend and borrow money and take and give 
ess such security, real or personal, or mixed, as may be considered 

st. ; 

11¢h, i sg ht receive on deposit for safe keeping, valuables or 
other articles of personal property from any person or persons, execu- 
tors, guardians, receivers, |trustees, corporations, public or private offi- 
cers, and all other fiduciaries, charging therefor such sums of money as 
may be agreed upon. ~ 
12th. Dealings in Exchange, etc.—To buy, sell and deal in foreign and 
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domestic exchange, bills of lading, choses in action of any kind, coin 
and bullion, mortgages, bonds, stocks, securities and evidences of debt 
generally; to lend money on the same and to negotiate the same for 
others; to buy or accept real estate in payment of debts in this or any 
other State or Territory of the United States, and when so acquired, to 
manage, improve, rent or lease the same. 

13th. May Act as Fiscal Agent, Trustee, Executor or Guardian—tTo 
act as the fiscal agent of any municipality, county, State, or the Federal 
Government; to act as executor, trustee or guardian when selected by 
any person for that Sa sen pobre that its capital stock shall amount 
to the sum of fifty thousand dollars before exercising this power;.and 
provided further, that in such cases its president, cashier and all its 
directors shall be liable as individuals to all the penalties to which 
individuals exercising said trusts are liable under the general laws of 
the State. 

14th. Real Estate—To purchase and own such real estate as may be. 
necessary for the purposes of successfully conducting the business of 
banking. 

15th. Transfers of Property, etc_—To transfer its property at pleasure; 
to accept the office of assignee or receiver when appointed by the court 
or selected by any person, natural or artificial. 

16¢h. Savings Business.—To do, in addition to their general banking 
business, a savings bank business, and to this end the directors are 
authorized to make such by-laws for the proper conduct of this branch 
of their business peculiar to such institutions, and which shall be adopt- 
ed by the stockholders before they exercise this power in their charter, 
and in the event any company shall undertake to exercise the power, 
and does so, any minor who may deposit his earnings or money therein 
shall be authorized to withdraw the same without consent of his parent 
or guardian. 

17th. Board of Dérectors.—That the corporate powers of said compa- 
nies shall be vested in a board of directors consisting of not less than 
five, but which, by a vote of a majority of the stockholders, may be in- 
creased to any number not exceeding twelve (12). 

18th. Residence of Directors.—A majority of which board shall reside 
in the place or county where the principal office is located. 

19th. Votes by Stockholders and Proxies.—Every share shall be entitled 
to one vote in any meeting of the stockholders, but said vote may be 
cast by proxy, which shall be in writing and only given to a stockholder. 

20th. Officers, Duties, Salartes—The board of directors shall elect 
from their number a president, a vice-president (if the stockholders 
should at any time deem the same necessary) and a cashier; shall have 
the power to appoint all officers or agents necessary to carry on the 
business; to prescribe their powers and duties; to discharge them when 
thought proper and necessary; to fix their salaries and compensation, 
and require such bonds of said officers and agents, including cashier, as 
they deem necessary. 

21st. Certificates of Stock, By-Laws, Dividends, Surplus.—Said board 
shall also have power to make by-laws for the management of the busi- 
ness; to declare dividends out of the net earnings; to provide for the 
collation of a surplus fund; to provide how and in what manner certifi- 
cates of stock shall be issued, and how the same shall be transferred, 
and shall do all things for promotion of the business of the company 
not inconsistent with the laws of the State or the United States. 

22d. Election of Directors—Said board of directors shall be elected at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders, and shall hold their office for 
one year, or until their successors are elected. 
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23d. Regular Annual Meetings of Stockholders—The stockholders 
shall, at their first meeting for organization, fix the time for the regular 
annual meetings, but.the same may be changed at any subsequent meet- 
ing of the stockholders. 

24th. Payments of Capital Stock.—The board of directors shall have | 
power to prescribe how and in what sums, ard at what times and places, 
any unpaid part of the capital stock shall be paid in; and in the event 
any stockholder shall fail or make default for sixty days to pay any call 
regularly made in his subscription to stock, the directors may direct 
suit to be brought against him forthwith for the amount of such call, or 
may, in their discretion, after thirty days’ notice to such stockholder, 
cause his stock, after proper advertisement, to be put up and sold at auc- 
tion to the highest bidder; and any deficiency in this sum thus received 
necessary to make the amount of the call shall be made good for the 
delinquent. Any surplus over the amount of the call and the expenses 
of the sale shall be paid to him. A newcertificate of stock shall be issued 
to the purchaser, and he shall stand in the same relation to the company 
as the delinquent would have done had he not so made default. The 
sale shall be at the courthouse door in the county where said company 
is located. 

25th. Lzability of Corporation. Liability of Stockholders——That said 
corporation shall be responsible to its creditors to the extent of its capi- 
tal and its assets, and’each stockholder shall be individually liable a 
all the debts of said corporation, to the extent of his or her unpaid 
shares of stock; and said stockholders shall be further and additionally 
individually liable, equally and ratably, and not one for another, as sure- 
ties, to depositors of said corporation for all moneys deposited therein, 
in an amount equal to the face value of their respective shares of stock, 
it being the true intent and purpuse of this act, that, as to depositors, 
for all moneys. deposited with said corporation, there shall be an indi- 
vidual liability upon such stockholders in such corporation, over and 
beyond the par value of his or her original shares of stock, equal in 
amount to the face value of his or her original shares of stock; provided, 
that said liability of the stockholders shaJl not prevent depositors from 
having equal rank with all other creditors upon the capital, property and 
assets of said bank. 

The above act is given in full as it is the most recent, having been 
approved October 21, 1891. I wish, also, before going further into the 
discussion of the banking system of the State, to call attention to the 
chief points in the acts approved October to, 1891, and September 
19, 1891. 

Tack approved October Io, 1891, provides that all banks and corpora- 
tions doing a banking business authorized under the laws of Georgia to 
do a banking business in this State— 

1st. Must make quarterly statements under oath to the State Bank 
Examiner and publish the same in local papers at the expense of the 
bank or corporation. 

_ 2d. That no loans be made to any officer without good collateral. 

3d. Must not reduce cash in hand, including amount due by banks 
and bankers, and the market value of all stocks and’ bonds actually 
owned and held by the bank or corporation, below twenty-five (25) per 
cent. of the demand deposits. ; 

4th. Must not lend to any one person more than ten (10) per cent. of 
its capital stock and surplus, unless such loan is amply secured by good 
collateral security. 

5th. That whenever, by reason of losses, a bank’s capital stock is im- 
paired, the shrinkage in said capital stock, which is represented by said 
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losses, shall be charged on the books of said bank to the account of 

profit and loss, so that the notes and bills discounted, shown as debts 

_ due the bank, shall be the live and collectible assets of said bank. 
6th. That each bank shall be examined at least once a year. 

7th. That quarterly statements shall be subscribed to by the Cashier 
in the following form : 

Before me came... 
who, being duly sworn, says the above statement is a true statement of 
the condition of said bank as shown by the books on file in said bank, 
and he further swears that since last return made to State Bank Exami- 
ner of the condition of said bank to the best of affiant’s knowledge and 
belief that the said bank, through its officers, has not violated or evaded 
any obligation imposed by law. | 

Act approved September 19, 1891, “ Amendment to Constitution,” 
provides that all corporate powers and privileges to banking companies 
shall be issued and granted by the Secretary of State in such manner as 
shall be prescribed by law. 

The wise provisions of these three acts show that the bank legislation 
has been conservative and progressive, and that should the occasion 
arise the Legislature can be relied upon to protect the interests of 
depositors by even more stringent regulation of the banks. 

Having thus outlined the most important laws now in force govern- 
ing the business of banking in this State, it may be of interest to many 
to know something of the laws governing the ordinary transactions of 
the banks. 

The examinations of the banks are’ made by the Treasurer of the 
State, who is ¢x-officto State Bank Examiner, or by his assistant, and are 
very thorough. 

All cash is counted and balances verified, the notes and bills dis- 
counted are examined, listed and made to agree with the record of same 
kept by the bank. If the Examiner finds that the bank has evaded or 
violated the law he reports the facts to the Governor of the State, who, 
if he finds it necessary, shall cause the Attorney-General of the State to 
institute such proceedings against the bank as the nature of the viola- 
tion or evasion demands. This is one weak point in the banking laws 
of the State, and will probably be corrected by the proper legislation, as 
recent failures have shown that if a bank is in trouble and liable to fail 
the Governor should have the power to put its affairs into the hands of 
a receiver as soon as the Examiner reports that its condition is not 
sound. Under the present law the Governor must proceed through the 
regular channel and through the courts, either have a receiver appointed, 
or the bank forfeit its charter. This is dangerous on account of the 
delay, as in such cases prompt action would seem imperative. There is 
no special penalty fixed by law to be imposed upon banks which fail to 
make the quarterly statements to the State Treasurer. 

The legal rate of interest is seven per cent. per annum, where the rate 
per cent. is not named in the contract, and any higher rate must be 
specified in writing, but in no event to exceed eight per cent. per annum. 

Usury is the reserving and taking, or contracting to reserve and take, 
either directly or by indirection, a greater sum for the use of money 
than the lawful interest. Every contract bears interest according to the 
law of the place of the contract at the time of the contract, unless upon 
its face it is apparent that the intention of the parties referred the exe- 
cution of the contract to another forum; in this case the law of the 
forum shall govern. 

All judgments in this State bear lawful interest upon the principal 
amount recovered. When a payment is made upon any debt it shall be 
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applied first to the discharge of any interest due at the time, and the 

nce, if any, to the reduction of the principal. If the payment does 
not extinguish the jnterest then due, no interest shall be calculated on 
such balance of interest but only on the principal amount up to the 
time of the next payment. 

It-is unlawful for any person, company or corporation to reserve, 
charge or take for any loan or advance of money, or forbearance to 
enforce the collection of any sum of money, any rate of interest greater 
than eight (8) per cent. per annum, either directly or indirectly, by way 
of commission for advances, discount, exchange, or by any contract or 
contrivance or device whatever. Any violation of the usury law forfeits 
the excess of interest charged or taken, or contracted to be reserved, 
charged or taken. The amount of the forfeit may be pleaded as a set-off 
in any action for recovery of principal sum loaned or advanced by the 
defendant in said action. 

Any plea or suit forthe recovery of such forfeiture shall not be barred 
by lapse of time shorter than one year. 

All titles to property made as part of an usurious contract, or to 
evade the laws against usury are void. | 


DEPOSITS. 


The law of the State defines deposits as follows: When chattels are 
delivered by one person to another to keep for the use of the bailor, it 
is called a deposit ; the depository may undertake to keep it without 
reward, or gratuitously ; it is then a naked deposit. If he receives or 
expects a reward or hire, he is then a depository for hire. Very variant 
consequences follow the difference in the contract. 

If a person voluntarily receives a deposit or should he receive it 
involuntarily, as by finding; if a naked depository, he is responsible 
only for gross negligence. 

eposits of money in a bank do not constitute a case of naked 
deposit, the use of the money being a valuable consideration. A special 
deposit of a sealed package of money would be a naked deposit. 

A warehouseman is a depository for hire, and is bound only for 
ordinary diligence; a failure to deliver the goods on demand makes it 
incumbent on him to show the exercise of ordinary diligence. 

A wharfinger is also a depository for hire, and liable upon the same 
principles. 

INDORSERS, NOTICE AND PROTEST. 


In ordinary indorsements the contract of the indorser is to pay the 
money, if the parties to the instrument primarily liable thereon fail to 
pay according to the terms thereof; hence, if there are several indorsers, 
each is liable to subsequent ones in the order of their indorsements. 

When bills of exchange and promissory notes are made for the pur- 
pose of negotiation, or intended to be negotiated at any chartered bank, 
and the same are not paid at maturity, notice of the non-payment there- 
of, and of the protest of the same for non-payment or non-acceptance, 
must be given to the indorsers thereon within a reasonable time, either 
personally or by post (if the residence of the indorser be known), or the 
indorser will not be held liable ; but it shall not be necessary to protest 
in order to bind indorsers, except in the following cases, to wit: 

Pn When a paper is made payable on its face at a bank or banker’s 
office. | 
2d. When it is discounted at a bank or banker’s office. : 

3d. When it is’left at a bank or banker’s office for collection; and in 
all such cases, days of grace shall be allowed. 
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In all cases the indorser may be sued in the same action, and in the 

same county, with the maker, or drawer or acceptor. 
. January 1, February 22, April 26, July 4, December 25, and any day 
appointed or recommended by the Governor of the State, the President 
of the United States or any municipal authority, as a day of thanks- 
giving, or fasting or prayer, or other religious observances, shall for all 
purpose whatsoever, as regards the presenting for payment or accept- 
ance, and of protesting and giving notice of the dishonor of bills of 
exchange, bank checks and promissory notes, made after February 23, 
1875, be treated and considered as the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday, and as public holidays; and all such bills, checks and 
notes, otherwise presentable for acceptance or payment on said days, 
shall be deemed to be presentable for acceptance or payment on the 
secular or business dav next preceding such holidays. 

When two legal holidays fall together papers maturing on the first are 
due and payable on the day preceding and papers maturing on the 
second are due and payable on the day after said holiday. 

The last day of grace shall be deemed the date of maturity of any 
bill of exchange, check,.or promissory note entitled to the three days 
known as days of grace, for all the purposes of this act. 

The dona fide holder for value of a bill, draft or promissory note or 
other negotiable instrument, who receives the same before it is due, 
and, without notice of any defect or defense, shall be protected from 
any defenses set up by the maker, acceptor or indorser, except the fol- 
lowing: 

ist. Von est factum. 

2d. Gambling or immoral and illegal consideration. 

3d. Fraud in its procurement. 

Any paper bought after maturity is taken subject to all the equities 
existing between the original parties thereto; and if there be several 
notes constituting one transaction, but due at difierent times, the fact 
that one is over due and unpaid shall be notice to the purchaser of all, 
to put him on his guard as to each. 

The holder of a note is presumed to be such dona fide, and for value ; 
if either fact is negatived by proof, the defendants are let into all their 
defenses ; such presumption is negatived by proof of any fraud in the 

rocurement of the note. The holder of a note as collateral security 
or a debt stands upon the same footing as the purchaser. 

The title of the holder of a note cannot be inquired into unless it is 
necessary for the protection of the defendant, or to let in the defense 
which he seeks to make. 

Any circumstances which would place a prudent man upon his guard 
in purchasing negotiable paper shall be sufficient to constitute notice 
to a purchaser of such paper before it is due. Bills, notes or other 
paper payable on demand, are due immediately. When no time is 
specified for the payment of a bill or order, it is due as soon as pre- 
sented and accepted. 

Collateral securities in the hands of a creditor shall not be the subject 
of garnishment at the instance of other creditors. A surety who has 
paid the debt of his principal is subrogated, both at law and in equity, 
to all the rights of the creditor, and in a controversy with other credit- 
ors ranks in dignity the same as the creditor whose claim he paid ; he 
is entitled, also, to be substituted in place of the creditor as to al] secu- 
rities held by him for the payment of the debt. 

Every corporation is dissolved : 

Ist. By expiration of its charter. 

2d. By forfeiture of its charter. 
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3d. By a surrender of its franchises. 

4th. By the death of all its members without provision for a succes- 
sion. 

sth. By non-payment of taxes. 

The vernor of the State of Georgia shall name and appoint a 
solvent chartered bank, of good standing and credit, in certain cities, 
named in act, which shall be known and designated as State deposi- 
tories; they shall be appointed for four years from date of their appoint- 
ment, and shall be liable to removal by Governor. Governor shall 
make best terms he can with the depositories for interest to be paid by 
them on balances, provided, that no officer of the State shall receive 
any commission, interest or reward to himself from any source for the 
depositing of such money in such depositories. Penalty not less than 
seven nor longer than twenty years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary. 

State depositories must give bond in the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars, to be approved by the Governor. 

The State has a first lien on all the assets of the bank acting as State 
depository. 

he fiscal agent of the State in New York City is selected by the 
Treasurer with the consent of the Governor. 

.A review of the present laws of Georgia pertaining to the regulation 
of the banks and other corporations will show, to the unprejudiced 
mind, that with the advance of intelligence and: commerce, she is 
improving the character of legislation. Before going further into the 
present system, [ wish to point out a defect in the laws of the State 
providing for the incorporation and organization of banks and other 
corporations. As the law stands now the organization can be per- 
fected and the company commence business before any capital is paid 
in, if the stockholders are dishonest, and choose to evade the provisions 
of the charter. To parties trading or dealing with a corporation dis- 
honestly organized, the only recourse given by law is suit against indi- 
vidual stockholders, and this in most cases amounts to nothing. This 
danger should be prevented by the adoption of a law to require, under 
adequate penalties, all corporations, and especially banking corpora- 
tions, to deposit with proper State officer the minimum capital required 
by their charters before organization, and that when their organization 
is perfected, the said State officer shall issue his certificate stating that 
the organization is perfected, and put them in possession of their capital. 
Under such a law the officers of the corporation having received the 
capital stock must account for it. In advertising, all corporations 
should be compelled, by law, to state whether capital is cash paid in or 
only subscribed. 

Up to the time when the Federal Government imposed a ten per cent. 
tax on State bank issues, the history of banking in Georgia was insepa- 
rably connected with the “Currency Question,” and the powers exer- 
cised by the banks in issuing their paper promises to pay against a sup- 
posed deposit of specie in the proportion of three to one was a con- 
tinual menace to the welfare of the State and the integrity of her 
legislation. The laws of the State required that a bank chartered by 
’ the State should make returns to the Governor of the State, and that 
these returns or statements be published, but I fail to find where there 
was provided any plan for systematic examinations to test the correct- 
ness of these statements. Under law a bank was required to always 
keep on hand in specie, United States currency or State bonds an 
amount as reserve equal to one-third of their note issue. The note 
issue was limited by the cash capital of the bank. Any bank having its 
capital paid up in specie could issue its notes to three times the amount 
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of the same. Under this system there were periods of prosperity and 
penne of depression varying in intensity as the privilege granted the 
nks was conservatively used or williully abused. “ Privileges are 
dangerous.” This one proved peculiarly so. The Legislature | d an 
act instructing the Governor to issue his proclamation on ieowart I, 
1841, requiring that those banks and their branches which had failed to 
pay specie on their notes resume specie payments at once or forfeit 
their charters. The law required thata bank pay specie on its notes 
when demanded, and failure to do so for two months worked a forfeit- 
ure of charter. Again, in 1857, when the honored and able ex-United 
States Senator Joseph E. Brown was Governor of the State, this cur- 
rency or bank question was agitating the public mind. The banks, 
through their influence, had become a power in the State, and had will- 
fully disregarded the law in regard to specie payments; the Governor, 
though then perhaps young in experience, showed a remarkable strength 
of purpose in contending with an opposition supported by two-thirds of 
the Legislature and a strong public sentiment. “A bill was introduced 
(in the Legislature), and after infinite and elaborate discussion passed, 
suspending forfeiture proceedings against the suspended banks for one 
year.” Governor Brown sent in his veto of the bill, and with it a mes- 
sage which marked him before the people as a leader. The message 
closes with these words: “I feel it to be a duty I owe the people of 
Georgia to do all in my power to avert the evils which would follow the 
penneee of an act legalizing the suspension of the banks. All solvent 
anks will doubtless soon resume specie payment. I shall do all which 
the law makes it my duty to do, to have the charters of such as do not 
resume forfeited, and their assets placed in the hands of receivers, and 
converted into money and paid to their creditor as soon as possible. 
No serious inconvenience will follow, as it is believed most of them are 
solvent and will resume. Those which are not solvent will be wound 
up, and the sooner the better for the people.”’ : 

Col. I. W. Avery, in his “History of Georgia,” says of Governor 
Brown’s action: “In spite of the colossal moneyed power of the banks, 
the executive, single-handed, carried popular sentiment overwhelming- 
ly.” Governor Brown must have appreciated fully the danger to the 
country under the system of currency then in existence. In fact, Avery 
reports him as saying: “The citizen could only loan money, dollar for 
dollar, at seven per cent. The bank could issue three dollars for one 
and use all four, realizing from thirty to fifty per cent.” And again, the 
privilege was unreasonable, and he branded banking as a “legalized sys- 
tem of speculation, oppression and wrong.” The same account of the 
veto goes on to say, “Why did they not resume? Because it was to their 
interest not to doso. They made money out of the suspension. Warm- 
ing up, the plain spoken Governor said that the banks that had sus- 
pended and so continued, were guilty of a high commercial, moral and 
legal crime, depreciating the value of property, causing pecuniary de- 

ression, injuring the public credit .and violating the law of the State. 

rivate citizens had to meet their obligations. Banks should do so. The 
citizen could not suspend. The banks should not.” I give much space 
to this action on the part of Governor Brown because | believe that his 
vigorous handling of the question aroused public opinion and forced 
the banks to observe the laws, and that in doing this he so strengthened 
the position of the banks that when the war came on they were enabled 
to materially aid the State. 

In discussing the currency a writer in the Southern Quarterly Review, 
published in London, January, 1842, says: “But the great evils of this 
system are not those which immediately affect individuals, States and 
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municipal corporations are infected by the dazzling temptations of a 


redundant currency. 


Agents, delegated by the people, are prone to the 


display of personal liberality, at the expense of their constituents. 
Slight difficulty is found in discovering popular objects for the indul- 
gence of this vicarious generositv, whenever an epidemic of speculation 


rages. Those who expect to reap profits from the 


tification of this 


propensity never fail to encourage the prodigal dissipation of the re- 
sources of others by applying to it the engaging title of public spirit. 
Schemes of internal communication have usually been the favorite pre- 
text for the création of permanent public debts, in order to hypothecate 
the whole property of the community to promote or sustain an over- 
by arbitrary variations in prices, from 


issue of pa 
the abana 


ercurrency. Ex 
employment of factitious currency, to revulsions against 


which no sagacity can provide, families raised in the enjoyment of all 
the indulgencies of opulence, are at once stripped of the means of even 


bare subsistence. 


No foresight or precaution can furnish the slightest 


security to a merchant engaged in extensive transactions, that he will 
not find himself ruined by the sudden impossibility of complying with 
enzagements, entered into with ordinary prudence and the most perfe 


good faith.” 


~ 


Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to J. W. Eppes, of June 24, 1813, said: 
“The States should be applied to to transfer the right of issuing circula- 
ting paper to Congress exclusively, 2 perpetuum, if possible, but during 
the war at least, with a saving of charter rights.” 

Private fortunes, in the present state of our circulation, are at the 
mercy of those self-created money-lenders, and are prostrated by the 
floods of nominal money with which their avarice deluges us. In speak- 
ing of Great Britain, Mr. Jefferson says: “The unlimited emission of 
bank paper has banished all her specie, and is now, by a depreciation 
acknowledged by her own statesmen, carrying her rapidly to bank- 
ruptcy, as it did France, as it did us, and will do us again, and every 
country permitting paper to be circulated, other than by public author- 


ity, rigorously limited to the just measure for circulation.” 
delivered February 26, 1816, 


r. John C. Calhoun said: 


In a speech 


“The right of 


making money, an attribute of sovereign power, a sacred and important 
right, was exercised by two hundred and sixty banks, scattered over every 
part of the United States, not responsible to any power whatever for their 
issues of paper.” The next inquiry was, he said, “ how this evil was to 
Restore, said he, “these institutions to their original 


be remedied.” 
use; cause them to 


ve ~ 
to their legitimate office o 


no longer mere pa 


their usurped power; cause them to return 
places, of discount and deposit ; let them be 
r machines; restore the state of things which ex- 


isted anterior to 1813, which was consistent with the just policy and in- 
terests of the country; cause them to fulfill their contracts, to respect 
their broken faith; resolve that everywhere there shall be a uniform 
value to the National currency. Your constitutional control will then 
prevail.” Again, Mr. Calhoun says in his speech of March 21, 1834: “I 
concur with him (Webster) in relation to the distress, that it is deep 
and extensive; that it fell upon us suddenly, and in the midst of pros- 
perity almost unexampled ; that it is daily consigning hundreds to pov- 
erty and misery ; blasting the hopes of the enterprising ; taking employ- 
ment and bread from the laborer and working a fearful change in the 
relative condition of the money dealers on one side and the man of 
business on the other—raising the former rapidly to the top of the 
wheel, while it is whirling the latter, with equal rapidity, to the bot- 


tom 


“ What I have already stated points out the disease. It consists in 
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a great and growing tiepeoportion between the metallic and paper circu- 
lation of the country, effected through the instrumentality of the banks; 
a can, pice daily and hourly increasing, under the impulse ‘of most 
powerful causes, which are rapidly accelerating the country to that state 
of convulsion and revulsion which I have indicated.” I have quoted 
1st. Governor Brown for the period 1857. 
2d. Southern Quarterly Review for the period 1842. 
3d. Thos.. Jefferson for the period 1813. 
4th. Jno. C. Calhoun for the period 1816. 
5th. Jno. C. Calhoun for the period 1834. 
because I believe the evils deseribed so forcibly by each would attach to 
any true history of the banking system of Georgia during those periods, 
and because I have been unable, in the short time allowed me to pre- 
pare this paper, to examine thoroughly into the records of bank legisla- 
tion in Georgia prior to 1860. While this system of currency necessa- 
rily encouraged speculation and unsound banking methods, it is also 
equally true that there were, in all these periods, banks in Georgia who 
by conservative management, on business principles, always maintained 
a high standard of credit and whose notes were always good. Notably 
among these was the Georgia Railroad & Banking Company located at 
Augusta, Ga. Its present able cashier, Mr. C. G. Goodrich, in speaking 
of the pass such banks have taken in the preservation of sound princi- 
ples of banking, said: “Since 1865 the Georgia Railroad & Banking 
Company has conducted its banking department merely as a bank of 
deposit and discount. By reason of its good credit the company was 
able to supply the place of its an¢e-bellum issues by borrowing money in 
New York in order to relieve in a measure the absence of banking capi- 
tal in the South. In other words our notes of issue took the form of a 
promissory note—with the proceeds of which we gained the elasticity in 
currency so much needed. Our business has been typical, I betieve,of con- 
servative banking in the South; that is, wehave prospered. We of this 
section have less of the purely speculative to contend with than is the 
case at the North and West. Speculation is the bane of banking. Au- 
sta, in its cotton market, factories and other allied institutions, has 
urnished a most fruitful field for legitimate loans. By prudent and lib- 
eral accommodations we have built up our deposit account without 
paying interest on deposits. This, with our present wise banking laws, 
assures us a future of success in the business.” This statement from Mr. 
Goodrich gives in a few words a clear picture of banking in Georgia 
since 1865. The grand development of the material interest of the State 
has been largely due to the strength and liberality of the banks. Un- 
dertaking in 1865 to reconstruct on sound principles the banking sys- 
tem of the States, the banks were faced by bankruptcy and ruin on the 
one hand and the impossibility of obtaining a circulating medium ex- 
cept from the Federal. Government or its creatures the National 
banks. Notwithstanding these difficulties the banks went to work and 
the result has been such as to astonish even the most experienced finan- 
ciers. To avail themselves of the privileges offered through incorpora- 
tions as National banks, many of these institutions were early organized, 
and they soon became, under the wise supervision provided by the Fed- 
eral. Government, the strongest,- soundest and most influential banks 
in the State. 

The cities and towns of Georgia are widely scattered, and the business 
of banking is governed, as to its character, largely by the class of cus- 
tomers. In the larger cities the banks confine themselves to discount- 
ing short-time paper, whereas in the smaller towns, who have to deal 
with farmers, and merchants who have to supply the farmer, long-time 
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per is taken. Some of the banks do a profitable and safe business di- 
rect with the farmers, and the experience of those I have talked with 
shows that when this business has been judiciously handled, it has done 
much to relieve farmers from the necessity of taking advances from the 
merchant, at ruinous prices, payable when the crops are marketed. The 
banks of Georgia can always find profitable employment for their funds, 
because cotton, naval stores, lumber, coal, iron and manufactured goods 
must continually be moved. The banking capital of the State is rapidly 
increasing, but this increase has not kept pace with the development of 
the commerce of the State, and, as a result, there is now in any of our 
cities abundant opportunity for the safe and profitable use of large capi- 
tals. There are now in Georgia one hundred and eleven (111) banks 
chartered by the State, thirty-two (32) National banks and twenty-six (26): 
private banks or bankers. The figures below are as nearly correct as I 
can make them from the statistics obtainable, and are near enough cor- 
rect to give a good idea of the combined strength of the banks of the 
State : 











Surplus 
Capital. and Undivided Profits. Deposits. 
riz State BAORs, 6 oc acs vccuns $ 9,287,241 70 $3,101,406 42 $16,810,257 25 
32 National Banks........... 4,541,000 00 2,032,408 50 6,567,214 30 
26 Private Banks............. SBGOC0R OO cide vases ims tS ye Us pavers | 
ORO in bust adbwids bd 64s a $15,688,241 70 $5,133,814 92 $23,377,471 55 


*State does not require private banks to make returns ; therefore it is impossible for 
me to give their deposits. 


The business done by the State banks is in all cases a general bank- 
ing business in a literal sense as the State does not put upon her banks 
the restrictions which the Federal Government does upon National 
banks, and experience has shown that, as long as the banks are not 
banks of issue, this course is wise, inasmuch as it leaves the bank free to 
extend accommodations which the Natianal banks cannot. 

Of the one hundred and eleven State banks twelve are savings banks 
and six are trust companies. As far as I know there is not in the State 
a company devoting itself to a purely “ Trust pps ” business. 

As the banks are not required to file a copy of their charters with the 
Treasurer and the Treasurer has never been required to ascertain the 
facts, it is impossible to find out at present how many banks have the 
double liability of stockholders provided for by their charters. 

I have endeavored in this paper to | ec to any one interested a 
clear statement of the banking system of the State, but, owing to the 
fact that the State has never thought it necessary to create an office for 
the purpose of obtaining and reporting full statistics, my task has been 
difficult and unsatisfactory. : 

The banks of Georgia are now in better condition than ever before 
and if Congress will pass such laws as will provide through the State 
banks a National currency, which will be sound, uniform and elastic, the 
future of banking in Georgia will be bright indeed. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, in undertaking to furnish money “in response to business re- 
quirements,” has signally failed and the result is we now see a contrac- 
tion of credit which is causing bank and business failures in every State. 
The business of the State of George has for three years been running on 
an economical basis. There has been liquidation and conservative 
operation in every line of business, hence up to this time we have had 
but few failures. The lack of confidence which is working so much 
ruin in other States is somewhat offset by the abiding faith of the peo- 
ple and the banks in the unequaled resources of the State and its sound 
financial condition. GEO. R. DESAUSSURE. 
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THE SPECTATOR ON THE SILVER QUESTION. 


The Spectator has been a strong gold standard journal but has at last 
awakened to the consequences of the universal adoption of gold as the 
chief metallic money of the world. The currency outlook of the world 
becomes daily more dark and doubtful. In the first place it is evident 
that, though the Indian Government have obtained relief by closing the 
mints to free coinage of silver—they can no longer be throttled at will 
by the holders of silver—they have obtained that relief at what may 
prove a very heavy sacrifice. As yet, the mass of the population of In- 
dia have not realized that the man who two months ago had thirty sil- 
ver bracelets has now only got twenty, z. ¢.. the worth of twenty; but 
when they do, and when the full effect of a currency appreciated by law 
is felt, it is quite conceivable that India may show very grave signs of 
disturbance. What will greatly add to the trouble is the fact that the 
Indian peasant, in one way or another, is liable to the making of fixed 
payments, generally for interest on loans, and that the burden of these 
fixed payments will be increased by the policy of closing the mints. 

If the outlook as regards silver is black in India, it is still blacker in 
the United States. The resolute character of the President's message 
seems to make it likely that the Silver Purchase Law will be abolished; 
that America will cease to make great monthly purchases of silver; and 
that in some form, open or veiled, America will become monometallic. 
But as soon as this happens the pressure on gold will be greater than 
ever, and the demand for silver less, with the natural result that prices 
measured in gold will fail still more, and that silver, as compared with 
gold, will be further depreciated. Now, though disinclined as we are to 
take the side of the bimetallists, we cannot think, as Sir William Har- 
court appears to do, that the fate of silver is nothing to us, and that 
England can afford to smile at the trouble of the silver-using countries. 
The notion that since things have been made snug in India the silver 

roblem is over for England, is an absurdity. Trade is too essentially 
international for us to be indifferent to the fate of silver, even granted 
that we have managed to keep India from getting involved in the crash. 
Whatever hurts the rest of the world must hurt us, since we sell tothe 
whole of mankind. Take for a moment what is going on in America. 
Can any sane man pretend that the disturbance of business, the break- 
ing of banks, the insolvency of great traders, and the general distrust, 
can have anything but an ill-effect on the trade of England? When, 
then, Mr. Balfour says, as he said at the Mansion House last week, and 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, that it behooves us to see if 
something cannot be done to restore silver to its old place in the cur- 
rency of the world, we are in agreement with him. That is, in our 
opinion, not only a perfectly legitimate object, but one which demands 
the closest attention of our statesmen. 

And the Spectator suggests a remedy: “Short of bimetallism a use 
could surely be found for silver, and we do not see why a new confer- 
ence should not be called with a view to discussing this matter. For 
example, we do not see why the powers should not agree—(1), to make 
silver legal tender up to £10; (2), to bind themselves to issue silver 
coins for discharging debts under £10 at an agreed ratio to gold—these 
might, of course, be also made the basis of a note issue; (3), to let the 
amount to be coined by each State be equal to at least one year’s State 
revenue. As it would be possible to pay all taxes under £10 in this sil- 
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ver coin, or in notes based upon it, and as there would not be a plethora 
of it in any country, owing to the agreement as to the amount to be 
coined, there would be no risk of the silver notes or coins getting depre- 
ciated—and yet something handsome would be done for silver. 

“As we have said above, the silver crisis is now entering pen its most 
acute stage. Under these circumstances we hold that Mr. Gladstone 
and the Go¥ernment should think long and carefully before they decide 
either that there is xo need to do anything for silver, or that nothing can 
be done for stlver, The question is, at any rate, one which ought not to 
be settled off-hand by a joke or a sneer.” | 





_— = = 


THE “BANCHE POPOLARI” OF ITALY. 


(CONCLUDED. } 


Thus judiciously constructed, “ fitly joined together,” in all its parts, 
the fabric of Italian People’s Banks has shown itself admirably adapted 
for the discharge of a surprising variety of functions, of which all have 
not yet been told. One or two of their best works remain still to be 
described. Cramped and hampered by the advice of “ practical men,” 
to whose judgment Signor Luzzatti held himself bound to defer, they 
began as essentially “ business ” banks, bidding for support by dividends 
and salaries, and deliberately excluding z mzserz, as “ unripe ” for credit, 
and likely to abuse it. All these “practical” principles imported from 
across the Alps have been thrown overboard long since. ‘ We have 
suffered, not from scarcity, but from a superabundance of funds,” says 
Signor Luzzatti over and over again. “ We have succeeded too well.” 
The banks have paid 6, 8, 10, 14, 15, 20 per cent. of dividend. “ Yes, but 
stop that,” now urges Signor Luzzatti, year after year. “ Limit divi- 
dends ; cast away every inducement to greed!” Critics justly urge (as 
does M. Léon Say) that our “credit populaire n'est pas bon marche et de 
plus, tl est tnegal.” M. Francois in the Journal des Economéstes points 
out that it ranges from 4% to 1o per cent. The Government statistics 
show the same thing. Eight per cent. (the very figure which Signor 
Luzzatti somewhere declares excessive) occurs frequently as the ac- 
cepted rate. Leave that alone now. Cheapen your service. Study not 
dividend, but cheap loans; and remember the “ womb” from which you 
have sprung, the womb of the workingmen’s friendly societies :. lend to 
these societies and to their members, work in co-operation with them, 
and, having attained prosperity, do your best to help the poor! This 
exhortation has not remained barren advice. Existing banks it is not 
very easy to induce to revise their terms. But new banks are formed 
with more popular and more generous rules. And all banks that have 
worked themselves up to any position of wealth now give according to 
their power for philanthropic purposes and render help to the needy. 
Under such impelling influence has sprung up what M. Rostand rightly 
commends as, “that original and noble piece of machinery of Italian 
co-operation (cet original et noble rouage de la cooperation Italienne),” 
“the prestzto sull’ onore—the loan of honor.” Besides voting money 
for charitable objects, the banks each year devote a certain proportion 
of their funds to a special service, granting loans to the poor who have 
nothing to pledge as security except their “ honor,” their promise to 
repay. ‘A very doubtful security,” English bankers will say. But ex- 
perience has shown that losses on this account are rare and perfectly 
prin)? In the case of the Banca Popolare of Milan, in twelve years 
they did not amount to 1o per cent. In 1890 the Banca Popolare di 
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Credito of Padua reported only 2,000 lire of losses, out’ of 100,000 lire ; 
only 43 “doubtful” loans out of 2,000 contracted. The Banca Po 
lare ot Bologna in the same year set down only 2,000 out of 100,000 lire 
lent as “ doubtful.” In 1889, out of 9,250 lire lent out in 93 loans, it had 
lost 313 lire. It stands to reason, says Senhor Costa Goodolphim, 
arguing on such loans, that the debtors will make their best effort to 
repay, because. they may want to borrow again. ‘In truth ” says M. 
Durand on the ground of tolerably minute and careful inquiries, “the 
loans of honor must be classed in the category of the very safest opera- 
tions of credit carried out by the People’s Banks; very rarely indeed 
does the poor workingman to whom the bank has given such proof of 
its confidence fail to make the greatest efforts to show himself worthy 
of it, and the losses sustained under this head are absolutely trifling 
(absolument nulles).” What charitable institution among ourselves can 
say as much for its own “operations”? But, then, our societies are 
supported by well-to-do subscribers, and administered by well-to-do 
committees; they have not “issued from the womb” of the classes 
themselves for whom they, work. 

Of course the banks do not give their money to every vagabond who 
claims it. They have special committees appointed to inquire into 
cases. Thus the Banca Popolare of Bologna nominates a distinct com- 
mittee of five to deal with the matter. Some other banks—as, for in- 
stance, those of Cremona and Bergamo—entrust the distribution of the 
money voted to some allied friendly society. The Banca Popolare of 
Milan makes a point of having always some representatives of local 
friendly societies on its “loans of honor” committee. Most of the 
loans granted are small. But I have come across grants to one man of 
500 lire (£20) and even more. The Banca Popolare of Milan limits its 
loans t0 a maximum amount of 200 lire. The Banca Popolare of 
Bologna never grants more than Ioo lire to one applicant. The Banca 
Cooperativa Operaia of Milan (founded only in 1884, with a subscribed 
capital of 134,800 lire) had in 1890 granted 1,455 such loans, 655 being 
under §0 lire each, 595 between 50 and Ioo lire, and 25 upwards of that 
amount. The “loan of honor” is always made repayable by installments 
—as a rule, on the principle of Aristide Rava, of Bologna, in ten 
months, though in some cases the time of repayment is spread out over 
sixty weeks or even longer. Some banks charge a moderate interest— 
thus the Banca Popolare of Padua exacts two percent. Others lend 
gratuitously. According 'to M. Rostand, the merit of first devising this 
method of charitable aid belongs to the Assoczatione di mutuo soccorso 
of Lodi, the same which placed its services at Signor Luzzatti’s disposal 
for his first co-operative experiment. Otherwise the Banca Popolare 
of Milan is held to have been the pioneer of this admirable work. It 
began with voting 10,000 lire for the purpose. Now it nts every 
year four times that sum (1,600). From the Banche Popolari the use- 
ful institution of prestitz sul’ onore has spread over the whole network 
of provident institutions in Italy. The zstztutz dz mutuo soccorso have 
taken it up, and. most friendly trade societies—stonemasons’, barbers’, 
sign painters’, and so on—practice it as a regular part of their work. 
Thus, thanks to the creative initiative of the Banche Popolari, a stream 
of gold has been set flowing, far-less costly and far more beneficial than 
our well-sponsored charitable enterprises, watering the desert of distress 
with fertilizing little currents which “ return not void.” It is a thousand 
pities that there are no comprehensive statistics to show the total 
amount annually or generally expended in this way. As to that we are 
permitted only to speculate. But we know that the flow of loans does 
an immense amount of good, and but little of its treasures are lost.« 
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Even that is not all that the banche can do in the way of philan- 
thropic work. When times of trouble arise, and the benevolent sub- 
scribe their thousands, to help the houseless and starving, no machinery 
has been found so effective for beneficently distributing the money col- 
lected as the People’s Banks. They are in a better position to discrimi- 
nate between deserving and madeesr sing omnes than Government officers 
or committees specially appointed. They know the country and the 
people. They can take care that the a given is properly expended. 
And, lastly, applying their own system of distribution, they are able to 
make the money go four or five times as far. Thus, in 1879, when the 
Po overflowed its banks, swamping whole districts and spreading ruin 
all round, no relief machinery was found to do better service than the 
popular banks, which, being handed over 100,000 lire each from the 
relief funds, managed to multiply that sum to about 400,000 lire in the 
act of distribution, with the help of their credit—it is true, only /endz' 
the larger sum, but lending it so as to make it repayable by easy install- 
ments spread over five years. And four lire so lent were to the poor 
flooded worth a good deal more than one lire given. In 1882, under 
similar circumstances, the Banca Cooperativa Popolare di Padova did 
even better service. Upon the guarantee of the province it advanced 
to the sufferers out of its own funds, with due discrimination, in all 
295,417 lire, at two per cent. interest, demanding repayment by annual 
installments spread over as much as ten years. 

What a stream of almost exhaustless beneficence does this system of 
People’s Banks seem to turn loose upon a thirsting world! And how 
wasteful do our own profuse, but carelessly distributed, gifts appear by 
the side of these self-repaying loans! It may be said that we have the 
money and need not look to economy. But our carelessness leaves such 
a wide margin of distress which goes without benefit! And the great- 
est benefit of all, the lesson which teaches people how to help them- 
selves, how to make the help received from others go farthest, the les- 
son of thrift and business-like habits, in our free-handed but easy-going 
giving—which is the product rather of instinct than of thought—we 
generally miss altogether. 

As might be expected, once the “ Utopianism ” of Signor Luzzatti’s 
scheme had been exploded, once the People’s Banks had shown them- 
selves truly beneficent associations, hindrances disappeared, and the 
banks multiplied pretty rapidly. Up to 1883, indeed, the adverse law 
stood in the way. Their number increased by 9, 2, 7, 5, 10, in the year. 
Nevertheless, in 1882, it already stood at 206, with an aggregate capital 
and reserve of 57,822,000 lire (£2,312,880), that is, about £11,200 per 
bank, and a members’ roll of 114,072 (821 per bank); and their collec- 
tive lending amounted to annually 156,042,366 lire (£6,241,696). By 1883 
the number of members had increased to 139,959, holding between 
them 995,110 shares, 7.11 per member, equal to 420.77 lire. By 1889 the 
banks had increased to 714 (as against 159 non-co-operative credit 
institutions), with 114,979,542 lire (4,599,180) capital and reserve, and 
lending out annually 285,936,946 lire (£11,437,476). Their annual 
accounts had risen from 206,899,142 to 425,339,827 lire. Since then the 
progress has increased in impetus, though as full figures cannot be 
quoted, since no new S/fatistica has appeared. But in May last there 
were in all 930 People’s Banks, including, so far as I can make out, 64 
Wollemborg casse. They have not nearly caught up the German 
People’s Banks, in respect either of numbers or of A erage business ; 
but they have made fair progress towards doing so. Their number per 
population not long ago stood at one to 39,859 as compared with 
the German one to 22,777; but their largest specimen, the Banca 
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Popolare of Milan, had in its individual riches and business far 
outstripped the Creditverein of Leipzig, the largest People’s Bank 
in Germany, since it disposed of a working-fund of about 12,000,000 
francs (£480,000), as against 3,750,000 francs (£150,200) possessed by its 
Saxon rival. And these banks go on everywhere spreading and pros- 


peri A central bank begins by sending out succursa/es ; after a time 
the succursales decide to turn themselves into independent banks; the 
central bank, without a suspicion of jealousy, readily helps them, and 
their business doubles and trebles. Thus province after province is 
taken possession of with a regularity of method, and a certainty of suc- | 
cess, which remind one of Moltke’s vanguard of Uz/ans, followed by 
serried battalions, and at length by the sturdy Landwehr as a permanent 
garrison. There are cases in which the unselfish parent bank has, like 
a pelican, fed its offspring on its own flesh. Thus the Bank of Cremona 
‘has four succursales, which do not yet pay. Indeed, three of them— 
Seresina, a and Piedana—between them in 1890 made a 
loss of 6,000 lire. Nevertheless the 5,100 members composing the five, 
holding, in all, 42,000 shares, work together as one body, drawing pre- 
cisely the same dividend throughout. The thing will right itself in 
time. The old Bank of Lodi has no fewer than fifteen succursales, the 
Bank of Pieva de Soligo ten, and so on. It is all amicable co-operation, 
carried out on Signor Luzzatti’s principle of union combined with 
decentralization, independence, and yet general alliance. There is no 
disharmony, no counter-operating, as in Germany. All pull well 
together. For purposes of convenience, the banks have classed them- 
selves in “ groups ” answering to the German Provincial Unions. They 
have their National Congresses, and since some years Signor Luzzatti 
has begun to advocate even international union. By way of further 
development the banche have combined to a co-operative Insurance 
Union, Il Popolare, for which every banca acts as an agent. With so 
large and so dependable a c/zentéle, the society is bound to do well. 
or excellent specimens you may go wherever you like. The strength 
of the banks is still greatest in their own northern home—Lombardy, 
Piedmont, Emilia. But they have long since overspread all Italy, doin 
their useful work, lending money freely, and setting their net to catch 
fish small and great, members who put in five lire as their stake, and 
members who go as high as 150. I have already spoken of the Queen 
Bank, the Banca Popolare of Milan. Inthe same city, one among 
many, is the Banca Cooperativa Milanese, which in seven years raised 
its profits from 38,223 lire (for seven months) to 229,874 lire, and which 
two years later showed a turn-over of 117,404,794 lire. Its 50-lire shares 
sell at 75 lire. Then there is the Banca Operaia—an artisans’ bank— 
which has set on foot for its members a flourishing rzstorante coopera- 
tzvo, in which you can take your choice of four soups and fifteen A/ats 
for 1.05 lire. In Bologna you have the Banca Popolare di Credito, the 
head bank of the Gruppo Regionale Romagnolo, which undersells the 
National Bank in the discount market at the rate of % percent. In 
1889 it lent out 42,500,000 lire against bills of exchange. Its fprestztz 
sull’ onore it considerately grants, when desired, for two-and-a-half- 
ears, making them repayable in ten equal quarterly installments. 
ear it is the modest sa riggs seth di Credito, having only five- 
lire shares, and lending out sums of from five to 150 lire. At Genoa you 
have the Banca Popolare di Genova, in which the administrative service 
is so perfect that a staff of twelve clerks suffices for an annual business 
of 61,948,012 lire, most of it lent out in very small amounts. Padua is 
another leading center of co-operative banking, Naples another. 
Throughout Italy these banks have become a powerful force; and if 
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Lord Jeffrey spoke truly when laying it down that the greatness of a 
nation and the happiness of its people do not depend so much upon the 
increase of its military strength as upon “the spread of banks and the 
increase of banking facilities,” Italy with her smaller army has no need 
to shrink from comparison with her more powerful military neighbors 
with their mighty “ nations in arms "—against which she has to pit her 
“nation in banks,” better organized as a collective force than anv with 
which her own may be brought into comparison. It is true that her 
banks do not render all the good service which is required to agricul- 
ture, and that they reach the very poor as yet only through their Jres- 
tit? sull’ onore. A city shop cannot do hawker’s work. But they serve 
a huge class of those who urgently require credit—retail dealers, small 
tradesmen, doutiguzers, artisans, small landowners and the like, and, 
looking at them altogether—busy, laborious hives that they are, in 
which not a drop of honey is allowed to run to waste—you cannot but 
feel that they represent a great and beneficent National work, a richly 
yielding horn of plenty, and that, in M. Durand’s words, “ this magnifi- 
cent network of institutions of a praca credit, for which Italy is 
beholden to Signor Luzzatti, may well excite the envy of Europe.” “It 
is impossible,” says Signor Luzzatti, with just ca in his Presidential 
address of 1887, “ not to acknowledge that we have delivered the small 
folk and the middle classes from crushing usury, that we have assisted 
commerce, and lastly, that we have helped to cultivate throughout the 
fruitful tree of thrift, on a ground which previously appeared absolutely 
barren.”—Henry W. Wolff in People's Banks. 


The foregoing was written before the recent Italian bank-scandals had become 
public. It is needless to say that they have nothing whatever to do with the Banche 
Popolari here spoken of. On the contrary, their effect is almost bound to be very 
materially to strengthen the position of co-operative banks, in which mischief like that 
which has occurred is absolutely impossible.] 


a 7 





NOTE—NOTICE OF PROTEST. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Swampscott Machine Co. v. Rice et ux. 


Where a notary sent a notice of protest of a note addressed to the indorser to 
the payee, whose bookkeeper duly mailed it to the indorser, stamped, and with 
directions to return if not delivered in five days, and the letter was not returned, 
it was sufficient evidence that the notice was sent and received. 


HouMEs, J.—If the certificate of the notary public that he “duly” 
notified the indorsers is insufficient, taken with the context, to import 
that he did his ue A and sent the notice in due time, as is intimated in 
Insurance Co. v. Wilson, 29 W. Va. 528, 563, 2 S. E. Rep. 888, the fact is 
shown by the date of the certificate, which is July 30th, the very day of 
the demand. The plaintiff's bookkeeper received it at the date of the 
maturity of the note, and at once put it into a box in the office, 
stamped, and with a direction for return if not delivered in five days. 
It was the regular course of business for an office boy to carry the let- 
ters from this box to the post-office. The letter was never returned. 
This was evidence that the notice was sent and received (Dana v. Kem- 
ble, 19 Pick. 112; Skélbeck v. Garbett, 7 Q. B. 846). Exceptions over- 
ruled.— Northeastern Reporter. 
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INDORSEMENT OF AN OVERDUE NOTE. 
SUPREME COURT OF CALIFORNIA. 
Beer v. Clifton et al. 


An indorser of overdue notes is not liable thereon in the absence of demand | 
on the maker within a reasonable time after the indorsement and notice of non- 


payment. 


MCFARLAND, J.—This action was brought to recover $3,500, with 
interest, costs, etc., upon a promissory note made by defendants to 
plaintiff on March 29, 1890, and payable July 1, 1890.. The jury returned 
a verdict for plaintiff for only $1,240.24, and plaintiff moved for a new 
trial upon the grounds of insufficiency of the evidence to justify the 
verdict, that the verdict is against law and errors of law occurring at 
the trial, etc. The court granted a motion for a new trial, stating in its 
order that the motion was granted because “ the first and third instruc- 
tions offered by defendants’ attorneys, and given, are erroneous and 
must have been misleading to the jury.” The defendants.appeal from 
the order granting a new trial. 

The facts necessary to be stated are these: In March, 1889, the 
plaintiff was, and for several yeafs before that had been, engaged in the 
business of keeping a country store at Covelo, in Mendocino County. 
The defendant Weill is her nephew, and for five years prior to the time 
last stated had been her principal clerk and assistant in said business. 
On March 18, 1889, she soid said business, together with certain real 
estate, live stock and choses in action to the defendants Weill and 
Clifton. In payment for the property sold, in addition to certain cash 
payments and a mortgage for $1,500 on the real property sold, they 
gave her seven promissory notes for $500 each, payable monthly in suc- 
cession, the first becoming due on November 1, 1889. These notes not 
having been paid as they became due, and plaintiff becoming anxious 
for their payment, a little over a year afterwards, to wit, on March 29, 
1890, the said notes were taken up by the giving of a note for $3,500, 
signed ys said defendants Weill and Clifton, and also by the defendant 
George E. White, which is the note sued on in this present action. 


Among the choses in action sold by plaintiff to Weill and Clifton on 
said March 18, 1889, were eleven B choosed notes which had been 


given by different parties to plaintiff, and all of said eleven notes were 
at the time of said sale overdue. These notes were at the time of said 
sale, and being overdue as aforesaid, indorsed by said plaintiff; that is, 
she wrote her name on the back of said notes. Plaintiff testified that 
she delivered said notes to Weill and Clifton at-the time of the sale 
without indorsement, and that about two weeks afterwards Weill re- 
quested her to write her name on the back, saying that he could not 
collect the notes unless she did so, and that she would not have in- 
dorsed them if she had known _that such indorsement would make her 
liable in any way for or upon said notes, and that she sold them abso- 
lutely and without any intention of being personally liable thereon. But 
Weill and Clifton contended, and introduced evidence to the point, 
that according to the terms of the sale they were to collect whatever 
could. be collected. on said eleven notes, and that whatever they could 
not collect after the exercise of due diligence was to be credited upon 
and deducted from the amount due from them to plaintiff upon the said 
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seven promissory notes which they had given her, and consequently to 
be credited upon the $3,500 note sued on, which was given in lieu of 
said seven notes as aforesaid. Under these circumstances it was, of 
course, material and important for the jury, in view of the conflicti 
evidence, to ‘know what, in law, was the liability attached to plainti 
upon said eleven notes from the mere fact of her indorsement of them ; 
and upon this point the said instructions, Nos. 1 and 3, are as follows: 
No. 1: “If you find from the evidence in this case that the egies 
indorsed the eleven promissory notes by writing her name on the back 
of each, and that nothing was said by any of the parties when she did 
so about her liability thereon by reason of indorsing’ them, then she is 
liable, and you will so find by your verdict, unless defendants failed to 
collect the notes, or any of them, through their own negligence.” No. 
3: ‘The indorsement of the eleven promissory notes by the plaintiff 
is admitted, and by that indorsement she made herself liable for their 
payment. Indorsing them as she did makes her liable, unless there was 
at the time a contract between her and Clifton and Weill that she was 
not to be held liable thereon. The burden of showing such a contract 
is upon her, and she must prove it to your satisfaction, from all the 
evidence, before you would be justified in finding that she is not liable.”’ 
It is clear, as the court below decided when granting a new trial, that 
these instructions were erroneous. They are somewhat conflicting, but 
they announce the doctrine that the indorser of a note after its maturi- 
ty is absolutely liable thereon, without regard to any right to have a 
demand made upon the maker, and notice to the indorser, on non- 
payment. This is not the law. The indorser of an overdue note has 
as much right to demand and notice as the indorser of a note before 
maturity, the only difference being as to the time when the demand 
and notice must be made and given. This has always been the law and 
is given in all the text-books. In Daniel, Neg. Inst., par. 611, the rule is 
stated in these words: “When a negotiable instrument is indorsed 
after maturity payment must be demanded of the payer within a reason- 
able time, and notice in the event of a refusal given to the indorser, in 
— 2 charge him, it being regarded as equivalent to one payable on 
enjand.” 

This court has had occasion to so announce the law, ¢.2., Beebe v. Brooks, 
12 Cal. 310; Thompson v. Williams, 14 Cal. 162; Keyes v. Fenstermaker, 
24 Cal. 329. See, also, McKewer v. Kirtland, 33 lowa 351; Colt v. Bar- 
nard, 18 Pick. 260; Swartz v. Redfield, 13 Kan. 550; Light v. Kingsbury, 
50 Mo. 331; Ecfert v. Des Coudres, 12 Amer. Dec. 609, and note; Szmp- 
son V. Griffin, 9 Johns. 131; Leavitt v. Putnam, 3 N. Y. 494. At com- 
mon law the rule is that, in case of indorsement after maturity, the de- 
mand and notice must be within a reasonable time; reasonable time 
depending upon the facts in each particular case. Section 3,135 of our 
Civil Code provides that the apparent maturity of a promissory note 
payable at sight or on demand 1s, if it bear interest, one year after its 
date; or, if it does not bear interest, six months after its date. Accord- 
ing to the above quotation from Daniel, an instrument indorsed after 
maturity “is equivalent to one payable on demand.” In Chit. Bills, 
215, it is said that indorsing a promissory note after maturity is ‘* equiv- 
alent to the act of drawing a bill at sight;” and in Goodwin v. Daven- 
port, 47 Me. 118, the court say: “It is equivalent to a note on demand, 
dated at the time of the transfer, so far as demand and notice are con- 
cerned.” If these authorities be correct, then it might be safely said 
that, in case of indorsement of an overdue note, demand and notice 
should be made and given at least within the time specified in said sec- 
tion 3,135 for demand and notice in case of a note payable on demand ; 
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and there might be cases where the demand and’ notice should be 
within a shorter time than that mentioned in said section of the Code. 
In the case at bar, however, the question of reasonable time does not 
arise, for the jury were erroneously instructed that plaintiff was not 
entitled to any demand and notice whatever. In fact, no notice was 
given until July 8, 1890, and the notice did not state the date of the 
demand. For the reasons above given, the order granting a new trial 
should be affirmed, for we see nothing in appellants’ point that said 
erroneous instructions were not prejudicial to plaintiff. 

The order appealed from is affirmed. 

We concur: Fitzgerald, J.; De Haven, ].—Paczfic Reporter. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANKS—STOCKHOLDERS.—AIli but three stockholders of an insolvent 
bank agreed to transfer to certain persons all the stock, in consideration 
that the latter would provide $100,000 for resuming business by the bank 
under a new organization, by the issuance of new stock under its char- 
ter, and pay its creditors 74 per cent. of the amounts due them in full 
settlement. Held, that the execution of such agreement by the parties 
to it did not affect the rights of stockholders not consenting thereto. 
[Gresham v. Island City Savings Bank, Tex.] 

BANKS—INSOLVENCY—TRUST FUNDS.—A National bank received 
certain real estate mortgages and notes for collection and to remit the 
proceeds to the owner when collected. This was done with all but two 
mortgages, which were collected by the president of the bank. The 
bank failed soon after the last collection spoken of and had been insolv- 
ent for several months before that time. Held, that the bank was the 
agent of the owner of the instruments above set forth, and that the 
money derived therefrom was a trust fund, which did not become a part 
of the assets of the bank, and that the receiver thereof had no right to 
said fund or any part thereof. [Griffin v. Chase, Neb.] : 

BANK OFFICERS—LIMITATIONS.—Where an officer of a bank, by 
agreement, conceals the defalcation of another officer, his knowledge of 
the transaction is not chargeable to the bank, so as to set running the 
statute of limitations as against a claim against the defaulting officer for 
the amount of the loss. [Vance v. Mottley, Tenn.] 

ATTACHMENT—PROPERTY OF NON-RESIDENT.—In proceedings to 
enforce a debt by attachment upon the property of a non-resident de- 
fendant, after seizure of the property and due service upon such non- 
resident by publication, as prescribed by the statute, the action proceeds 
as one za rem. The judgment and proceedings in such a case are con- 
clusive upon all who are parties to the action and the privies, so far as 
the attached property is concerned, which is seized and sold. [Natzonal 
Bank vy. Peters, Kan.]| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—NOTES.—A negotiable promissory note 
due in the future, according to its terms, cannot be brought to immediate 
maturity through a clause in a ee given to secure the same, 
authorizing the mortgagee to declare the debt or note due upon default 
in any of the provisions found in the mortgage. [White v. Miller, 
Minn.| | 

BANKS—PURCHASE OF DRAFT.—In an action against a bank for the 
amount of a draft which plaintiff claimed to have handed in with his 
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bank book with a request that the latter be balarced, while defendant 
claimed that plaintiff handed the draft without the book to defendant’s 
cashier, who immediately gave plaintiff the amount thereof in cash, 
plaintiff's bank book was admissible to show that he had an open ac- 
count with the bank. [Goff v. Stoughton State Bank, Wis.] 


BANKS—COLLECTION OF DRAFT.—The payee of a draft deposited it 
in his bank, which immediately forwarded it “for collection” to its 
correspondent bank, at the residence of the drawee, who directed that 
the draft be taken to his bank for payment. The drawee’s bank took 
the draft and charged it to the account, and canceled it, but no money 
was passed in the transaction. In the customary settlement of that 
day between these two banks the correspondent was charged by the 
drawee’s bank with the amount of checks and drafts held by it in excess 
of the amount held against it by the correspondent, and the corres- 
pondent credited the payee’s bank with the amount of the draft but 
never remitted or otherwise paid it. Both banks failed. Held, that 
the transaction in which the draft was settled was a collection and was 
binding on the payee as against the drawee. [| Howard v. Walker, Tenn.] 


BOND FOR PAYMENT OF MONEY.—Where a bond is absolute for the 
payment of money, followed by the condition that it is to be void if 
the obligors pay certain notes when due, which are held by the obligee, 
and the bond is accompanied by warrant of attorney to confess judg- 
ment on the obligation “as of any term or time, past, present or any 
other subsequent term or time,” the obligee has immediate authority to 
confess a judgment as security for the debt, though none of the notes 
are due, but execution cannot issue until default in payment. [/ntegrizty 
Title Insurance Trust & Safe Deposit Co. v. Rau, Penn.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS — ASSIGNEE. — Defendants executed a 
written instrument which recited that they were bound to the “ Milsaps 
College or bearer” for $500, to be paid if the college was permanently 
located in J. or its immediate vicinity, in consideration of the benefits 
therefrom. The trustees of the college located it in the vicinity of J. 
and thereafter sold the instrument to plaintiff. Held, that the instru- 
ment was negotiable and could be sued on by a holder thereof for value 
and in good faith. [Har¢v. Taylor, Miss.|] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—DISCOUNT BY BANK.—Defendant exe- 
cuted and delivered a negotiable note to D., in consideration of certain 
shares of stock in a corporation that was about to be formed. D., who 
was a vice-president of plaintiff bank, requested the president of the 
bank to discount the note, which was done, and the proceeds were 
placed to D.’s credit. None of plaintiff's officers but D. had any 
knowledge of the agreement between D. and defendant constituting the 
consideration of the note. Held, that plaintiff was not chargeable with 
D.’s knowledge of this agreement, ‘as D. in procuring plaintiff to dis- 
count the note, represented his own personal interest. [Merchants’ 
National Bank v. Lovitt, Mo.) 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—NOTE—DELIVERY.—-Where several per- 
sons sign a negotiable promissory note as joint makers and intrust the 
same to one of their number, who is in fact the principal and known to 
be so by the payee, it will be presumed that such principal has the right 
to deliver the same to the payee and receive the consideration therefor; 
and no private understanding between the surety and the principal with 
reference to any act to be done before the delivery of the note, of which 
the payee has no notice, can defeat a recovery on the note. [Caréer v. 
Moulton, Kan.} 
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THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Nineteenth Annual Convention of the Association was held at 
Chicago, on the 18th and 19th of October. The convention was called 
to order by President Rhawn, who introduced Mayor Harrison. He 
delivered an address of welcome to which the president responded, after 
which he delivered an address. Among other things he said : 

“The last convention, after an exhaustive discussion of the subject, 
unanimously adopted a resolution declaring that State bank note issues 
for money are neither safe nor desirable. The decisive stand thus taken 
by the association should still be firmly adhered to, now that the ques- 
. tion is before Congress and the country in the proposed repeal of the law 
taxing such issues, which is the only barrier to a return to a vicious sys- 
tem of bank note circulation utterly abhorrent to every sound banker hav- 
ing knowledge of it in the past. It is not the destruction of the National 
banking system of uniform currency which would follow the removal of 
such barrier that is required, but its preservation with all needed im- . 
provement through well considered amendments that may from time 
to time be made in the National banking laws. One improvement sug- 
gested by the crisis would be the legalization of the suspension of pay- 
ments in currency by solvent banks during a monetary stringency or 
crisis, and the authorization of payments through Clearing Houses and 
of other like transfers of bank credits. 

“The educational work of the association, which was begun with the 
appointment of a committee upon the subject by the executive council 
four years ago, is one that is very dear to the heart of your president. 
The committee on schools of finance and economy, of which he has the 
honor to be chairman, presents its report to this convention in the 
fourth of the series of pamphlets upon the education of business men 

ublished under the direction of the committee, entitled ‘ Education of 

usiness Men in Europe,’ being a full account by Professor Edmund J. 
James, following his address of last year, of investigations made by him 
in Europe for this association into what is being done there in the way 
of providing for the special education of the business classes. The 
pamphlet is one of some 250 pages uniform with the proceedings, and 
has been sent to the members of the association and to the universities 
and colleges and the Jeading financial and other journals of the country, 
_ and it should prove of inestimable value to the cause of businegs and 
financial education, which no country in the world needs more than the 
United States. This educational work is one that the association should 
keep alive in such manner as may from time to time appear best and as 
means’ may rmit. It is moreover a work that should specially 
commend itself to the various State bankers’ associations, as it already 
has to some, and be continued until every leading university and col- 
lege in the land shall see the necessity for establishing a department 
like the Wharton School of Finance and Economy and until every city 
and large town throughout the land shall recognize the need for one or 
muieclthe commercial high schools so well described and so strongly 
advocated by Professor James.” 

President Rhawn was followed by an address by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, who said : ‘‘ Doubts have arisen in my own mind as to 
the propriety of one who is not a practical banker undertaking to discuss 
before an assemblage of experienced men questions bearing upon the 
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conduct and operation of banks. And yet because of the official posi- 
tion which happens to be mine, it is not inappropriate that I should be 
here, if for no other reason than to form your personal acquaintance. 
It is no exaggeration of statement to say that the happenings of the 
months past from May to September must be accounted the most re- 
markable in every phase of financial bearing ever experienced by the 
American people. | 

“ Heretofore in our financial distress the test of solvency has always 
been applied to store and factory, to great industrial enterprises and 
railway corporations, but within the period of these months an affrighted 

ople, fearful of the resultant effects of a financial system vitiated by 
ill-advised and ill-considered legislation, became for the first time doubt- 
ful of the distinctively financial institutions of the country, the banks, 
and as a consequence a steady drain upon deposits was begun, until 
within a period of two months, from May 4th to Faly 12th, from National 
banks alone had been drawn out more than $193,000,000, and from State, 
savings and private ones, a sum as great, not for the purposes of trade or 
investment, but to lie in wasteful idleness, thus rendering the soundest 
institutions helpless and a complete currency starvation in the midst of 
absolute plenty. These months witnessed the closing of more than 150 
National banks and not less than 500 State, savings and private ones, 
many of which, under ordinary circumstances, would have beet solvent, 
and under fostering care and improved conditions have reopened their 
doors for business again to enjoy the confidence of the very ones most 
doubtful of them. ® 

“But while boasting of this new evidence of the ability of our people 
to withstand the severest of financial ailments, it will not do to count 
too much upon the progress made toward recovery and the recupera- 
tive powers shown. Until our financial laws accord with those that 
govern the world’s trade, our currency takes on a uniformity and elas- 
ticity that now are wholly lacking, and our people are rid of the perni- 
cious doctrine that money which is cheap and plenty is a blessing and 
a source of wealth instead of a curse and the cause of financial panic 
and ultimate poverty, we cannot but expect at periods a recurrence of 
conditions such as have and do still threaten us. 

“ But it is said that in bringing about a different and other set of finan- 
cial laws the banking interests must hold aloof. It is a striking illustra- 
tion of the extent to which unreasoning passion and prejudice have 
crept into our politics, that in the present emergency which confronts 
the country bankers are compelied to hesitate as to the advisability, 
from the standpoint of prudence, of actively urging the repeal of a meas- 
ure which stands confessedly as the source in the largest degree of 
past disasters and a dire menace to future prosperity. It may be that 
bankers are selfish, but not more so, [ venture, than men in other walks 
of life. Surely not more so than the silver interests, which to-day 
inveigh the most loudly against them, and yet with an inconsistency so 
marked that ‘he who runs may read,’ are with ‘selfish indifference to 
the public good not only blocking the wheels of legislation at Washing- 
ton, but, unmindful of the voice of people and of press, are making the 
fundamental principle of our Government, the right of the majority to 
control, ‘a hissing and a byword,’ that their own selfish purposes may 
find fruition in legislative enactment that will compel the Government 
to be the special patron of their special product. 

“ Deposits placed in the custody of the bankers of the country are of 
the many and not the few, who entrust to them their earnings and ex- 
pect of them a watchfulness that no financial disaster, through legisla- 
tion or otherwise, shall ensue. And because of this they would be dere- 
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lict in the discharge of a duty which they owe to a clientage larger in 
number, more widely scattered, embracing more classes and conditions 
of people and possessed of ter aggregate wealth than any special in- 
terest within our borders, if they did not at such a time as this, with 
all the power at their command, insist that the rights of those whase 
interests have been placed with them, were protected from the wasting 
influence of harmful laws. Therefore, when these dangers to the public 
are upon us, let no banker hesitate to discharge his trust because 
of the utterance of some demagogue striving to win votes in coming 
elections, but having an abiding faith in the fairness of the American © 
people, let him give utterance to his views through speech, petitions or 
through the columns of the press upon every financial proposition that 
is under consideration, discussing it, not from the standpoint of the 
shop, if I may be permitted to use such a phrase, but upon the broader 
grounds of public good and sound economic principles, and he may rest 
assured the time will speedily come when the interest of the bank will 
be treated by our public men as dispassionately as that of any other busi- 
ness institution. 
“The bankers of the country ought to gather some lessons from it all. 
I am sure some were not as strong to withstand the drafts made upon 
them as they would have been had they kept in mind in times of great 
prosperity the necessity of so banking as to be prepared for times of 
financial merrameany Competition for business is carried to the danger 
point by many and the desire to secure a large business has led to the 
taking of risks not consistent with prudent methods. Not less a source 
of weakness has been the fact that to too large an extent has been car- 
ried the paper of those engaged in purely speculative enterprises, the 
value of which is at the best largely fictitious and in times of great de- 
pression is worthless, and when to this is coupled the further fact that 
there is too little tendency on the part of banks to distribute their loans 
and too great a desire to place them with large corporations, the reason 
is not wanting for many suspensions and not a few failures. Itisa 
source of constant complaint on the of the National banks that it 
is unreasonable to hamper them by limiting their loans to 10 per cent. 
of the amount of their capital stock, but the events of the past months 
have demonstrated the wisdom of that provision, and make more strong 
the belief that a more strict adherence to it would make the banks 
stronger instead of weaker when threatened by financial panic.” 
Then followed Mr. A. R. Foote, of Washington, who made a strong 
plea for a sound currency and banking svstem. He said: 
“Mr. Chairman: There is nothing in the nature of things to prevent 
- the people of this country from ee carrying into operation and en- 
joying to the utmost the most stable, the soundest and the ‘most auto- 
matically adjustable currency and banking system in the world—a sys- 
tem by means of which we can gain and continue our financial inde- 
pendence. Such a work cannot be successfully undertaken by politicians, 
who get power by beguiling the people into the belief that their party 
has always been sound on questions of finance, no matter what the party 
platforms may say or what financial measures may have been enacted 
by party votes. Work of this character is particularly fitted for the 
American Bankers’ Association. © The publication committee appointed 
by this assuciation will go on until they receive the affiliation and help 
of all financial and legislative organizations in the several States on the 
request of the association in securing the election of one or more per- 
sons to represent the individual, commercial or financial interests of the 
State as members of a National Monetary Commission, and to name 
others to be connected as it advises.” 
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When Mr. Foote concluded he offered the following resolutions, 
which were referred to the executive committee with power to act: 

“1, That a special committee consisting of one member from 
each State and district be appointed from the membership of 
this association to effect the organization of a National monetary 
commission that shall be a representative body.to act for the 
industrial, commercial and financial interests of the whole peo- 
ple for the purpose of considering, formulating and reporting for 
adoption by Congress and the Legislatures of the several States a sound 
American currency and banking system. 

“2, That said committee is hereby authorized to invite the co-opera- 
tion of each independent, National, State and local organization repre- 
senting labor, professional, insurance, telegraphic, transportation, indus- 
trial, commercial and financial interests, by the election of delegates 
representing their respective organizations as members of this commis- 
sion. 

“3, That tar ging 3 the investigations and report of this commission 
Congress be and is hereby respectfully petitioned and requested to hold 
in abeyance the enactment of measures changing in any way the laws 
now in force pertaining to currency and banking after final action on 
the bill pertaining to the purchasing clause of the silver purchasing act 
of July 14, 1890.” 

r. George A. Butler, president of the National Tradesmen’s Bank of 
New Haven, Conn., read a paper on “ A Practical Plan of Banking and 
Currency.” He said: | | 

“In a paper read at Saratoga, in August, 1880, I expressed the 
opinion that resumption of specie payments was not the final settle- 
ment of any of the great questions of finance that had agitated the 
country for so many years, and that it was not a demonstration of the 
courage and highest financial wisdom of the nation; that these things 
lay in the future, and that it was then the time for us to determine 
whether we are a wise and prudent people. I then thought, and said, 
that the outlook was not very bright for a scientific settlement of any of 
the great questions of finance. I then expressed the doubt whether we, 
as a people, had learned anything from our sad and disastrous experi- 
ence. I then feared we would not profit by it, and that we must again 
pay the penalty for violation of the fundamental laws of finance. I 
then contended that we could not escape from these questions, that 
they would come up again and demand of us consideration and action. 

“T thought then, as I do now, that it would be better, both for the 
banks and for the country, that the banks be freed from the difficulty of 
depositing Government bonds to secure their circulating notes. I then 
contended that the National Banking Act could be so amended that 
banking and the notes would be as safe as by a deposit of bonds, and at 
the same time give the currency more elasticity in its operations, and 
be more in accord with the aren of sound economics. Safety to 
the holders of the notes is all that should be required so far as they are 
concerned. That can be attained as well without as with bonds. 

“T have on several occasions urged an amendment of the National 
Banking Act in such a way as to give more flexibility to the currency, 
and I feel confident that the holders of the notes will be as well 
protected as they ever have been. First, repeal the section requiring a 
deposit of bonds to secure the notes. Second, issue to banks, notes, say 
to 80 per cent. of their capital. Third, permit no notes of a denomination 
less than $10, unless the smaller notes are fully covered bycoin. Fourth, 
the banks to keep a reserve in specie to the amount of 2 5 per cent. of 
the notes issued. Fifth, place tax of % of 1 per cent. on the circulation 
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as a safety fund, out of which the notes of any bankrupt bank may be 
paid in case the assets of the bank are not sufficient to pay all the debts 
of the bank. Sixth, remove the Department of the Comptroller of the 
Currency to the city of New York, the 25 per cent. reserve fund to be 
kept there also. Seventh, it would be well to fix the amount of capital 
that a bank should have if it is to issue notes. It should be sufficiently 
large to be a guarantee of the good faith of those engaged in it. Two 
hundred thousand dollars will not be unfair to any place desiring a bank. 
Eighth, before issuing a certificate authorizing a bank to begin oper- 
ation, the Comptroller of the Currency should make a careful exam- 
ination as to the means and character of all of those proposing to start a 
bank. ° 

“T am not proposing anything that is new, I am merely again, under 
more favorable conditions for a careful hearing, proposing that which on 
several occasions and many years ago, J contended must be the ultimate 
settlement of the currency question. Under such a plan as is here 
contemplated, not one dollar would ever be lost to the holders of bank 
notes. 

“To meet the popular demand for small notes, the banks could issue, 
in addition to their 80 per cent. of capital, small notes which should be 
fully covered by coin, and this additional reserve held solely for the 
redemption of the small notes. In this way the only notes that would 
be in the hands of poor people would be coin notes, from which under 
no circumstance could there be any loss. This would not do any 
violence to the principle that small notes should not be issued, as the 
coin which they would displace in circulation would be held on deposit 
at the redemption agency, and the notes would merely be representative 
of the coin. The advantage of certral redemption has already been 
fully demonstrated in the Suffolk Bank system of redemption. Every 
great commercial nation has a currency of coin and bank notes, I 
believe the ultimate struggle on the currency question will be between 
a Government issue and bank notes. As between the two, almost any 
kind of bank notes will be less disastrous to the country than an issue 
of Government paper. One cannot contemplate the Government again 
putting its printing presses into operation without the greatest appre- 
hension and alarm.” | 

William C. Cornwell, presideat of the City Bank of Buffalo, read a | 
very interesting paper on the subject of “Currency Reform.” Mr. 
Cornwell said: ‘ The present unsatisfactory condition of the currency 
in the United States is caused by silver legislation, legal tender, 
National bank note circulation and suppression as bank currency. The 
country has received such an education in the last six months as it will 
not soon forget. Bullion buying is the worst financial measure on the 
lowest possible motives ever undertaken in this country. Its stoppage 
is positively necessary for the arrest of disease. It is poison in the circu- 
lation, which, if not completely eradicated, will corrupt every remed 
applied. Beyond all this, it is absolutely fatal to bimetallism, so called, 
and those who deem themselves friends of silver as a money metal 
should remember this. One thing should be emphasized at this point 
in the struggle—Silver bullion buying is absolutely and alone the cause 
of the recent panic. ; 

“We desire to place our currency upon a sound basis, and while 
eliminating all false elements to maintain sufficient volume and with a 
provision for increase and a provision for elasticity. In order to accom- 
plish this silver purchasing must cease. Without this it is absolutely 
- useless to institute other reforms. Then our legal tenders, the green- 
back and the Treasury note must be retired. The present tendency in 
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all the great nations of the world is towards bank currency. Bank 
currency is what we too must depend upon. Notes issued by properly 
capitalized and inspected banks to the extent of a proportion of their 
paid-up capital, and made a first lien upon their assets, not specially 
pledged but held as genéral security, have behind them the only truly 
scientific basis for circulation in a country like ours. As by the 
increase of products trade increases, so scientifically and naturally there 
is produced in an increase of assets a larger basis for note circulation. 
The means to move the crops are furnished by the crops themselves. 
What better basis for bank notes can be created than these quick assets ? 
Such bank notes, under regulations for daily redemption, modestly and 
automatically retire when they are not needed. 

“Graft this principle upon the National system. Abolish the over- 
security and the tax on circulation. Make the note secure enough, but 
not too secure. Drop the United States bond special security—adopt 
the general security princip!e which is in such successful operation in 
Canada, make the note first lien on all assets, including double liability 
of stockholders, limiting its issue to a percentage of capital with a 
guaranty fund and other minor details to be arranged. Establish 
redemption agencies at financial centers throughout the United States. 
Let all notes be printed by the Government as now. Under the general 
security principle daily actual redemption would then become a fact, 
We would then have a currency, secure, uniform, convertible into 
specie, and thoroughly elastic. Commercial prosperity would come to 
stay, and the dollar of the United States, instead of the pound sterling, 
would rule the world.” 

Mr. George S. Coe of New York followed with a short address, in the 
course of which he went on to prove from the financial history of the 
country that the expedients adopted by this nation under the sudden 
stress of Civil War are those which more or less substantially remain to 
the present day. The question now was whether the exclusive organi- 
zation thus created for an extraordinary emergency has necessarily 
every form of currency that previously existed; further, may the public 
debt be prolonged simply to issue currency upon it, or may the amount 
be increased or diminished for this reason alone? Also, is there not 
in the natural exchange of property passing through the hands of 
consumers the real and fundamental security required for all sound 
banking ? 

“ Aside from the great subject of coined money, which will doubtless 
be deemed of prime importance, the question of currency by which the 
exchanges of the whole community are chiefly made, must demand the 
most serious consideration. With the various forms of currency now 
existing, this comprehensive question cannot be hastily disposed of 
without danger of adding another to the many forms of notes that 
already prevail, Rather the attempt must now be most deliberately. 
made to create a system that will take the place of all others, and if 
possible one that will eminently deserve the National preference. For 
this reason I commend the paper of Mr. Foote to the careful attention 
of the convention.” 

E. H. Thayer was the next speaker. His subject was “ The Construc- 
tion of Good Roads a Matter of Finance.” He showed in an exhaustive 
argument how this work would remove many and serious obstacles to 
industry and commerce while at the same time contributing to the wel-. 
fare of the community by giving work to the armies of the unemployed . 
now in the country. | 

Thomas P. Patton read the closing paper of the first session on “‘ The 
Re Responsibilities Incurred by Sending Collections by Circui- 
tous Routes.” 
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The first paper'on the second and closing day was on the panic in 
Australia and the United States, and was presented by Hon. Joseph C. 
Hendrick, president of the National Union Bank, of New York. After 
outlining for observation, not especially for contrast, the panics of 
two countries that lie far apart on the path of the world’s travel, Mr. 
Hendrick said the evident conclusion is that the essential soundness of 
commercial conditions in our republic has been so demonstrated that, 
as Englishmen view the Argentine and the Australian collapse, oe 
will be dis d to await with impatience an opportunity to come bac 
to us with their surplus capital. That hour will strike when our 
National finances are in line with the experience of all the civilized na- 
tions. The stinging lesson of the panic of 1893 is anold one. It is 
simply that “ Honesty is the best policy.” It is because the world be- 
lieved that we had lost sight of this old principle that English capital 
was drawn out of our very vitals when we needed it and was thrown at 
the heads of the Australians, who did not know how to use it. With 
complete submission to the stubborn truth which all through life con- 
victs conscience and convinces judgment that in all our dealings we 
must maintain good faith if we would prosper, our nation may now, by 
heeding the lessons of 1893, gird itself for a new era, which will be made 
glad by the confidence which, if it deserves, it will receive. 

Mr. Horace White followed with an exhaustive paper on “ An Elastic 
Currency,” which he defined as “a currency that will expand when there 
is an active demand for it, and contract when the demand subsides.” 

The successive steps taken by mankind in the matter of money were 
traced from its introduction to the present time. All trade is barter, and 
money is introduced to facilitate barter. Bank notes, later, were intro- 
duced to avoid the trouble of carrying gold, and some were used even 
without the expense of having the gold. Mr. White gave an interesting 
account of “ George Smith’s money,” and of the famous western financier, 
who still lives in London. “There is no difference between the check 
and the bank note as regards their intrinsic nature and character. It is 
customary to say that the holders of Government bank notes are se- 
cured by a pledge of United States bonds. The fact is that they are se- 
cured by the Government’s guaranty, and the Government itself is 
secured by four different cumulative funds, viz.: (1), Government 
bonds; (2), the § per cent. redemption funds; (3), first lien on the bank 
assets; (4), a first lien on the shareholders’ liability. A perfectly elas- 
tic currency would be one which should rise and fall in volume Jarz 

passu with the quality of sugar, flour, cloth and other commodities 
seeking to be exchanged for each other. 

“Most of the misfortunes that have overtaken banks in this country 
have resulted from loans to speculators, such as advances to railway 
builders, to real estate owners, and the like. No currency will 
ever be elastic enough to satisfy such wants. The National Bank Cur- 
rency is not elastic, and never was. Instead of expanding with the 
wants of trade, it has been contracting in the face of them. The great 
merit of the Nationai Bank Currency is its security.” 

Can United States bonds be dispensed with as part of the security of 
the Government? With a small tax on bank notes, to be accumulated as 
a safety fund, something like the New York Safety Fund, he thought, the 
bond security could be safely dispensed with. He had the highest ad- 
miration for the National banking law itself and the carefulness with 
which it had been administered. If a bank note system is both elastic 
and secure, we have every requisite of a perfect system. He hoped to 
see the Government go out of the banking business altogether. One 
way to dispense with bond security for bank notes would be by bank 
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consolidation or by making one bank so large that it could not fail, like 
the Bank of England, the Bank of France, or the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many, and making it the sole issuer of currency. 

“The foremost consideration in banking science is solvency. The 
more capital a bank has the more likely it is to remain solvent. There 
is no reason why the National banks should not be allowed to have 
branches, as the Scotch banks and the Canadian banks have. One way 
or another the bond security clause of the National Banking Act must 
be got rid of before you can have a flexible currency. 


“It is a safe prediction that the present bonded debt will not outlast 


the term of its maturity in 1907. Don’t think about railroad and 
municipal bonds as a substitute. The country had that pestilence 
before the war. It also had the pestilence of State bank notes. We are 
told that we need a currency that will stay where it is issued. If that is 
a desideratum, make a provision of law that no bank shall pay out any 
notes but its own. I think that is a sound principle and that it would 
help to make an elastic currency. This principle was embodied in the 
laws of Massachusetts and of Louisiana before the war, two of the 
_—r banking systems that this country or any other country ever 
ad. 

“ In the realm of sound banking there is no more reason for a shortage 
¢ rest any year, or any time of the year, than for a shortage of 
checks.” 

Mr. White appended to his discourse a copy of a bill for a safety fund 
to take the place of bond security, which he drew up last January, at 
the request of Hon. Joseph H. Walker of Massachusetts, and which 
that gentleman introduced in the House of Representatives. 

Sydney Sherwood of Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore gave a 
résumé of the Bankers’ Association, its origin, work and prospects. 

Hon. E. O. Leech, of New York, took for his subject, “The Silver 
Question as Related to the Appreciation of Gold.” He said: “It is 
claimed that there has been no actual fall in the value of silver, but what 
appears to be a depreciation in the value of the white metal is really 
an appreciation in the value of gold, occasioned by its scarcity, 
and especially by the disuse of silver as money. his claim is 
substantiated by the fact that the gold values of certain commodities, 
taken from the index number of the Economist, and the tables. of Mr. 
Robert Giffen and other economists, show an average decline since 1873 
of about 35 per cent., and the deduction from it is that it is more 
prohale that the alteration has been on the side of one commodity, 
gold, than many commodities. That there has been a large and 
continuous decline in the prices of the great staple articles of commerce 
during the last twenty years no one will deny. _How far that decline 
has been occasioned by natural and well-known causes affecting the 
cheapening in the processes of production and marketing the products, 
and how far by the disuse of silver money, is a very different question. 

“It will be remembered that the English economist, Stanley Jevons, 


first advanced in 1863 the theory that the rise in prices of commodities | 


in the decade ending with 1 was occasioned nf Fr ‘oversupply of 
gold.” Now that the Be parce ’ of money theory has become a practical 
question, and the ‘evil’ effects of falling prices are to be checked by 
legislation increasing the supply of money, it is worth some attention. 

“In the first place it is susceptible of proof that there is more actual 
money in use in the world to-day than ever in its history, and more 
silver money in use than ever before. : 

“In the second place, it may be stated that all the silver produced 
since 1873, except what is used in the industrial arts, has been con- 
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verted into money either by actual coinage or the issue’ of legal tender 
notes against the bullion held as reserve. This product has been 
enormous as compared with past periods, the period of high prices. 

“In the third place, it is not true that the gold product of the world 
has diminished in recent years, nor the annual addition to the gold 
money through coinage. On the contrary, there has been a considerable 
annual increase in the product of gold. 

“It is not true, therefore, either that the amount of gold money 
(money of ultimate redemption) has diminished since 1873, nor is the 
amount of silver money in use less. | 

“On the other hand, in explanation of the decline of prices from 
natural causes, we know that the effort of civilization has been, and will 
continue to be, in the direction of reducing the cost of producing all 
the necessaries of life. 

“ Without going into individual articles, it is sufficient to say that there 
is not one of the great staple commodities which has fallen largely in 
price, where such decline cannot be readily traced to circumstances 
affecting the demand and the supply of the article itself. | 

“While the Economist tables, covering a limited field, show a general 
and continuous decline in the prices of staple commodities, it is a well- 
known fact that very many commodities have risen in price. 

“Interest is the charge for the use of money, and it is one of the best 

settled principles of political economy, in fact an axiom, that when 
money is plenty interest is low, and when money is scarce interest is 
high. 
“ An examination of the tables of the rate of discount at leading 
European banks from 1885 to 1892 shows that the rate of interest has 
been steadily lowered each year, which could not be the case if the 
amount of actual money had grown scarce. ; | 

Labor is a commodity which responds more readily to the prosperity 
of the times and to an increase or diminution in the money volume than 
we other one thing, save possibly interest. 

f the decline in the prices of staple commodities has been due to the 
apercennticn of gold, it is fair to assume that wages—the remuneration 
of labor—which is more on sale than any other commodity, would show 
a correspondiny reduction. The fact is just the contrary. 

The wages of labor, both in this country and abroad, have been 
steadily tending upward, and are higher to-day than at any time in the 

t 


In view of this array of evidence, we think the conclusion is irresisti- 
ble that the decline in prices of certain staple commodities has been 
brought about by natural causes, and is no justification for the theory 
that gold has pa wee in value through the disuse of silver money. 

Mr. George E. Leighton, of St. Louis, spoke on ‘‘ The Need of a Con- 
scientious Currency Reform.” 

The executive council reported a resolution demanding in the name 
of the American Bankers’ Association the immediate and unconditional 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Silver Bill. It was im- 
mediately adopted and ordered to be telegraphed to the Senate. 

The following officers were elected: President, M. M. White, presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank of Cincinnati ; first vice-president, 
John G. P. O’Dell, president of the Union National Bank of Chicago ; 
members of the executive council to fill vacancies, Dumont Clark, J. B. 
ae ag M. B. Hepburn, M. H. Rhawn, John B. Branch, T. B. Day and 
F. W. Hayes. A vice-president from each State was also chosen. 

A reception followed the convention, which was given by the Chicago 
Bankers’ Association. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


PLEDGE BY WAREHOUSEMAN OF HIs OWN PROPERTY. 


Is a warehouseman’s receipt for property stored in his warehouse, and given to 
secure his own note, valid? Or, say, that the B. Elevator Company gives its note 
to C., and offers as collateral security therefor its own receipt for property stored 
with it. Will such receipt hold against an assignee or judgment creditors of the 
company, who might claim against it? Would it be of same validity as if the 
property was stored with, and receipted for, by a third party ? 


REPLY.—The courts have given different answers to this question and the 
authorities are in hopeless confusion. Colebrooke in his work on Collateral 
Securities (§ 420) says: 

‘**In the absence of statutory enactment, a warehouseman having property 
of his own in his warehouse, may issue receipts therefor, as in other cases, 
and vest title to the property in other persons by the transfer of such re- 
ceipt, by indorsement and delivery, or by the delivery of receipts made di- 
rectly in the name of the person to whom the property is to be trans- 
ferred. A warehouseman may use such receipts as collateral to secure the 
payment of loans to himself or his own indebtedness. It is no objection 
that the warehouse receipt’ thus issued is the vendor’s or pledgor’s own receipt, 
or that he still remains in possession of the property.” 

We are led, however, to a different conclusion by the study of some of 
the more important cases. One of these is Conrad v. Fisher (37 Mo. App. 
352), in which Judge Thompson delivered a very elaborate opinion on the 
subject, in which many of the cases are reviewed. He declares that the 
owner of goods stored in his own warehouse cannot make a valid 
pledge of them by issuing to another a warehouse receipt in which he pro- 
fesses to hold the goods for such person. This opinion harmonizes with 
that of the New York Court of Appeals and of. the highest courts of several 
States. (See Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank v. Lang, 87 N. Y. 
209-215; Yenni v. McNamee, 45 N. Y. 614.) A-contrary doctrine, how- 
ever, seems to prevail in Wisconsin (Shepardson v. Cary, 29 Wis. 34) and 
in Ohio (Gibson v. Chillicothe Bank, 11 Ohio St. 312.) 

In many of the States statutes have been enacted determining the rights of 
parties, and most of the more recent decisions are interpretations of these rather 
than expositions of the common law on the subject. 


— a 





Sterling exchange has ranged during October at from 4.83 @ 4.87 for 
sight, and 4.80% @ 4.85 for 60 days. Paris—Bankers’ francs, 5.20% { 
5.17% for sight, and 5.23% @ 5.19% for 60 days. The closing rates for the 
month were as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.803 @ 4.81% ; bankers’ 
sterling, sight, 4.833 @ 4.84% ; cable transfers, 4.844 @ 4.84%. Paris— 
Bankers’, 60 days, 5.23% @ 5.23%; sight, 5.20%. Antwerp —Com- 
mercial, 60 days, 5.255% @ 5.24%. Ber lin—Bankers’, 60 days. 94 7-16 @ 
94% ; sight, 95 3-16 @ 954- Amsterdam—Bankers’, 60 days, 390% @ 39 15-16 
sight, 40 3-16 @ 40 ¥. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Theory and Practice of Banking. By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, 
M.A. 5th edition, volume 2. London: Longmans, Green & Co., and 
New York, 15 East 16th street. 1893. 


It is not too much to say that this is the most complete and useful 
work on the subject that has been written, and the successive editions are 
the best proof of an appreciation of its great merits. The work is a 
critical discussion of the theories of banking, and also a history of the ap- 
plication of them by English and Scotch bankers. Thus the work contains, 
besides a critical review of theories, an excellent history of British bank- 
ing. The theories of banking as regarded by the author also include those 
of currency. In the volume before us the history of banking .is resumed 
with the opening of the century and the first chapter, which extends to the 
enactment of the law for the resumption of specie payments in 1819, covers 
one of the most instructive periods in English financial history. It -was in 
1810 that the famous bullion report appeared which is elaborately analyzed 
and criticised. No financial or banking report has ever been the subject of so 
much discussion, or has been so fruitful in legislation. The banking act of 
1844, by which the circulation of the Bank of England has ever since been 
regulated, is also described* in this volume, as weil as the Scottish system, 
concerning which several articles have recently appeared in American pe- 
riodicals. Every banker who has any ambition to understand the principles 
of banking which have been in vogue since the early days of English bank- 
ing should possess and study this work. It is instructive and stimulating 
in the highest degree. 





= = = 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money in New York have been as follows: 


_ QuoTATions : Oct, 2. Oct. 9. Oct, 16. Oct. 23. Oct. 30. 
Discounts,............. 64@7% . 64@7%. 6@6% .5%@6. 5@ 6 
Call Loans.. ... seer 2 @ - 2 @2%. 2@2% =. 2 oer I 2 
reas, balances, coin... $53,813,817 . $49,690,557 . $49,435,049 . $55,358,206 . $55,224,446 

Do. do currency.. 3.793083 . 5,243,191 . 5,028,875 . 11,219,318 . 15,517,879 





= 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 
1893. Loans: Specie. Legai Tender. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Oct. 7.. $393,341,800 . $84,372,700 . $44,305,000 . $400,195,900 . $14,940,000 . $28,628,725 
ig 34e* 3952716j000 . — 90,379,400 . 46,630,700 . 412,456,200 . 14,956,800 . 33,896,050 
ig k++ 394039,700 . — 954718,500 . 52,344,000 . 421,686,900 . 14,690,500 . 426405775 
28.. 397:324,800 . 96,564,500 . 60,538,400 . 433,261,700 . 14,610,800 . 48,787,475 


The Boston bank statement is as follows : 


1893. Loans. Specie. Legal Tender. Deposits. Circulation, 
Oct. Wi iiodu $150,431,200 .. . $9,348,700 .... $7,049,200 «++. $132,745,600 .... $9,336,600 
t. Tareeeee 152,696,300 .... 9,510,600 .... 7,388,100 .... 133,661,800 .... 9,331,400 
ig BE seers 1532554;000 «+e. 9,640,000 ..%. 7,671,000 .... 136,252,000 .... 9,355,000 
SBscstcs 154,271,000 .... 10,095,000 .... 7,704,000 ... 138,639,000 ... 9,315,000 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelpoia banks is as annexed : 
1893. Loans. — Reserves. Deposits. Cerculation, 
Oct. SRR EES I «+ $101,344,000 .... $26,426,000 .... $93,808,000 .... $5,856,000 
tL Ade sete ceseeeeee 101,043,000 .... 28,786,000 .... 94,479,000 .... 5,862,000 
OE as one bedeasosus 99,950,000 .... 29,063,000 .... 93,621,000... 5,884,000 


nt Mss vaecets ede ese 99,853,000 .... 29,486,000 .... 93,703,000 .... 5,912,000 
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GENERAL. 


BANK FAILURES.—The following table shows the number of banks that sus- 
pended during the first eight months of this year, with their aggregate of assets 
and liabilities, in the different sections of the country. Thus: 








States. No. Assets. Liabilities. 
New England........... ig viene 12 $8,192,875 $19,319,000 
DE nn c0 ek nb.ne 60s bile dacae bee 28 9,885,138 10, 762,875 
WOME inannedvicncesins (aneens 199 53,592,609 46, 382, 5 
PROUGWONORTED 5s ca ccacsccecscoeccs 145 48,963,720 50,387, 
Southern ........... etbeete dices 84 22,477,490 21,275,539 
PACHC. 6. ccc ccessscceccccccecs 72 32,120,585 25,178,339 
Territories........ Be eer rapes Fae 9 1,562,000 1,426,000 

Total, 549  $176,794,417 $165,731,618 


The important fact is brought out that the aggregate of assets in all the bank 
failures exceeded the liabilities by more than $11,000,000, thus indicating that the 
resources of the banks were ample but that it was the lack of confidence, demand 
for cash and inability to secure cash by realizing on securities, that caused the em- 
barrassments. Another point is that private banks formed 31 per cent. of the 
total failures, State banks 30 per cent., National banks 27 per cent. and savings 
banks but 8 per cent. of the whole. On the other hand the ratio of liabilities 
to assets was 43 per cent. for National banks, 21 per cent. for State banks, 11 per 
cent. for private banks and only 8 per cent. for the savings banks. This report is 
‘ decidedly encouraging for those who put their surplus money into the savings 
banks of the country for safe keeping. 


HISTORY OF THE STATE BANK NoTE Tax.—The original National Bank act 
was passed in February, 1863. It was radically amended in June, 1864, but still 
without any discriminating tax on State bank issues. The bill imposing such a 
tax was first offered in February, 1865, and defeated. On the same day it was of- 
fered again in a slightly different form and passed by an accident. Mr. Brooks, of 
New York, bitterly opposed it in debate, but voted for it for the purpose of mov- 
ing a reconsideration. Had he voted against it the result would have been 67 yeas 
to 68 nays. As it was, it stood 68 yeas to 67 nays. A motion was made to recon- 
sider, and Mr. Washburne, of Lllinois, moved to lay the motion on the table. The 
vote was a tie. The speaker voted in the affirmative and the measure stood. In 
the Senate it was reported adversely from the Committee on Finance, but the re- 
port was overruled by a majority of two votes. The original purpose of the tax 
was to encourage the establishment of National banks by giving them a monopoly 
of note issuing, and thus increase the market for Government bonds. This it did 
in a very slight degree. But that act served another purpose. Itextinguished a 
variable and uncertain currency and gave us one, every dollar of which was as good 
as the credit of the United States could make it. There is no longer any concern 
for the bond market. but the country is properly anxious not to return to uncertain- 
ty as to any part of its currency. 

THE SEYD BRIBERY STORY.—The following letter, addressed to the editor of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, by the son of Mr. Ernest Seyd, should put an 
end to the ridiculous story to which it relates. ‘*I shall be obliged if you will 
kindly contradict in your valuable paper the story that the late Mr. Ernest Seyd 
was ever in Washington for the purpose of bribing members of the United States 
Legislature to vote for the demonetization of silver. My father had never been in 
the United States since the year 1856, and the story is entirely without foundation. 
It is the more absurd as the late Mr. Seyd was well-known as the earliest champion 
of a joint standard in England, as his numerous writings testify. Asa bi-metal- 
list, 1 consider the silver party in America are damaging their own cause by spread- 
ing these rumors and sacrificing one of their best friends. My father’s opinions on 
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the present position of silver in America are decidedly interesting, written as they 
were in 1878: ‘In the United Statesa kind of bi-metallism is now being attempted. 
Unsupported by other nations, exposed to the play of hostile factions, this attempt 
will turn out a failure. In the United States the silver dollar has again been intro- 
duced, but it is quite evident that their: bi-metallism cannot be maintained without 
much more effective support.’”—Decline of Prosperity, its Insidious Cause and 
Obvious Remedy. 

LitrELu’s Livinc AGE.—Rarely. if ever, has 7he Living Age contained richer 
material, been miore filled with thought ergendering matter. than in its recent issues. 
Late numbers have many articles which few would willingly, and none who would 
keep abreast of current thought can afford to, leave unread. Among the most 
striking are ‘‘ A Visit to Prince Bismarck,” by George W. Smalley ; ‘‘ Ethics and 
the Struggle for Existence,” by Leslie Stephen; ‘Some Ruskin Letters,” by 
George Stronach ; ‘‘ The Fall of The Ancien Régime ;” ‘* John Ruskin;” ‘‘ La 
Fontaine,” by J. C. Bailey; ‘‘ The Tuscan Nationality,” by (rant Allen; 
‘‘ American Life through English Spectacles,” by A.S. Northcote; ‘‘ Under Brit- 
ish Protection,” by J. Theodore Bent ; etc., etc. The names of the authors are a 
sufficient guarantee of the value of their papers. But those named are only a few 
of the many brilliant contributions served up by this popular eclectic within a few 
weeks. Lovers of choice literature should certainly avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity which this magazine presents of having put into their hands the very best 
productions of the greatest minds of Europe. A specimencopyof 7he Living Age 
and its prospectus for 1894, with specially generons propositions to NEW subscrib- 
ers may be obtained for15c. The subscription price is $8.00 a year. 


EASTERN STATES. 


DANBURY, CONN.—Frederick S. Wildman, the oldest bank president in Con- 
necticut, and perhaps in the country, is dead. He was in his 89th year, but up to 
within two weeks ago remained in active duties in the Danbury National Bank as 
president, a position he has held since the founding of it in 1849. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—President Jonathan F. Morris of the Charter Oak National 
Bank has discontinued his connection with that institution, as its head, 
and has been succeeded by Mr. James P. Taylor, who has. been the 
bank’s cashier since 1879. Mr. Ariel Mitchelson of Tariffville also re- 
signed as one of the directors, and Mr. Taylor was elected in his 
place, this action preceding the latter’s advancement to the presidency. 
Mr. Morris has been connected with the Charter Oak Bank for forty years. 
He succeeded the late General Charles T. Hillyer as president in 1879. During his 
official connection with the bank it has paid $1,600.000 to its shareholders in divi- 
dends. Mr. Morris will retain his directorship in the bank and will have a desk 
there for the transaction of business interests that will still command his attention. 
He is treasurer and trustee of the Hartford Theological Seminary, executor and 
trustee of the estates of Newton Case, William Bolles and George Sexton, treas- 
urer of the Connecticut Historical Society and Wadsworth Athenzeum, and director 
of the National Fire Insurance Company. Mr Morris is an influential business 
man in this city and a gentleman of trained literary tastes. President James P. 
Taylor, who assumed the duties of his new position, has been connected with the 
Charter Oak Bank for a period of twenty-four years. At the age of 25, after hav- 
ing served a successful apprenticeship in the Charter Oak Bank, he was made 
cashier of the City Bank in Chicago. Subsequently he was cashier of the Dry 
Goods Bank in New York, and was identified for some time with the Hartford Life 
and Annuity Insurance Company. Prior to his return to the Charter Oak Bank in 
1870, he was the treasurer and business manager of the Hartford Evening Post, 
succeeding Manager Fitch in that capacity. President Taylor is a gentleman of 
superior business training, and his advancement has been earned by efficient and 
faithful services. The Charter Oak Bank was established in 1853. Of the origi- 
nal subscribers to the stock only three are now living: Major Roland Mather, 
President G. F. Davis of the City Bank, and A. C. Hotchkiss. The original 
board of directors consisted of Charles T. Hillyer, Gurdon Trumbull, Charles H. 
Brainard, William N. Matson, Newton Case, Lucius Barbour, William H. Allyn, 
Samuel B. Tuttle and George M. Welch. The present directors are Judge James 
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Nichols, Milo Hunt. General Lucius A. Barbour, Thomas O. Enders, Jonathan 
F. Morris, Silas Chapman, Jr., H. A. Botsford, E. C. Frisbie and James P. Tay- 
lor. 

Boston, Mass.—The Fourth National Bank of Boston has increased its capital 
$250,000, and it now stands at $750,000. 

BosTon, Mass.—Senator McPherson. of New Jersey, from the committee on 
finance submitted to the Senate a report on the following resolution, introduced by 
Senator Peffer, of Kansas: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the Senate, 
first, whether and in what respects the National banks, or any of them, in thecities 
of Boston, New York and Philadelphia are being now conducted in violation of 
law ; second, whether said banks are paying depositors’ checks promptly in lawful 
money ; third, whether said banks, or any of them, are demanding rates of interest 
i. rg those provided by law for the loan of money or in discounting notes 
and bills. ’ : 

The matter was referred to Secretary Carlisle, who referred it to the Comptroller 
of the Currency who replies as follows : 

First—For official information in regard to the manner in which the affairs of 
National banks are conducted, the Comptroller relies chiefly upon their sworn re- 
ports of condition, which, under the requirements of law, he calls for five times a 
year, and upon reports furnished him by the National bank examiners, who make 
examinations by personal visits to the. banks at such times as the Comptroller di- 
rects. The last reports of condition made to the Comptroller by the banks in Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelphia for July 12, 1892, disclose in some cases excess- 
ive loans or deficiency in lawful money reserve, and the same statement applies to 
the reports made by examiners - the last named reports being sent into the Comp- 
troller at no fixed date, but only as examinations are made from time to time. 

SECOND—The Comptroller has received no official information showing that 
National banks in Boston, New York and Philadelphia are not paying depositors’ 
checks in lawful money ; and no complaint has been received by the Comptroller 
from any depositor in a National bank to this effect during the recent financial 
stringency. 

THIRD—The Comptroller has received no official information showing that the 
National banks in Boston, New York and Philadelphia are demanding rates of in- 
terest higher than those provided by law for the loan of money or in discounting 
notes and bills. 


WESTERN STATES. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Private bankers of the State of Illinois met at the Sherman 
House on the occasion of the third annual meeting of the State Private Bankers’ 
Association. J. J. P. Odell was invited to address the meeting as representing the 
Illinois State Bankers’ Association. Mr. Odell suggested in his remarks that it 
would be a great benefit if the amalgamation could be arranged between the asso- 
ciation of which he was a member and the Private Bankers’ Association. The ob- 
ject of the two associations were similar, he said, and it would be, in his opinion, 
a great advantage if co-operation could be arranged between them. A committee 
of five was appointed for this purpose and the meeting will be held in the Union 
National Bank. President Morton, of Sterling, made the annual address. Col. 
Henry L. Turner defended the tion of the private banker in a well-received ad- 
dress. He maintained that in the banking interests as well as other great interests 
the public confidence and loyalty was not drawn so much tothe corporate bank as 
to the man who was recognized as the genius of the institution. It was not 
France but Napoleon around whom the people rallied ; it was the personal in- 
tegrity of the Rothschilds that maintained the confidence of Europe in their bank- 
ing institutions. In America it was the individuality of one man that made a bank 
great. People did not speak of the bank in times of doubt and panic, but of the 
man who controlled it. 

The following officers were elected : 

President—Frank Elliott. Jacksonville. 

Vice-Presidents—Phil Mitchell, Rock Island ; William Heinemann, Chicago ; 
W. S. Rearick, Ashland. 
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Secretary—Edward Tilden, Chicago. 

Treasurer—E. S. Dreyer, Chicago. 

Executive Committee—H. E. Ayers, Jacksonville; G. W. Evans, Mount Ver- 
non; Henry Mcvoy, Cuba; M. W. Busey, Urbana; J. M. Metcalf, Girard; T. 
J. Kinney, Vermont; J. Millikin, Decatur. 

TOPEKA, Kan.—Bank Commissioner Breidenthal says he is receiving in every 
mail statements of Kansas banks, issued in pursuance of his late cail. They 
show a very good condition of affairs, much better than the last statements. De- 
posits have increased largely and business otherwise is greatly improved. The 
Douglass State Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. Alli depositors will be 
paid in full. The Bank of Inman will be organized with a capital of $5,000. 


Kansas City.—The National Bank of Kansas City has resumed business, says 
the Kansas City Journal. The resumption of the bank was made the occasion of a 
demonstration whicn was the most gratifying in the history of banking institutions 
of this city. Hundreds of the patrons of the bank called to offer congratulations 
to the officers, and President J. 5. Chick was, without exception, the happiest 
man in Kansas City. His gratification was shared by all those connected with 
the bank and was echoed by all; but the evidences of friendship were not con- 
fined to expressions of good-will by word of mouth. Actions speak louder than 
words, and those who gave utterance to their pleasure at the bank’s resumption 
gave more tangible assurances of their confidence in the institution by making de- 

its. During the day the bank made the unheard-of record of receiving 
wei in deposits, and less than $15,000 went out over thecounter. There 
was a heavy run on the bank, but it was in the direction of the receiving teller’s 
window, and the paying teller hardly earned his salary for the day. The officials of 
the bank were surprised at the almost touching and certainly inspiring evidences of 
good-will and confidence, and the reopening of the bank will go down in the history 
of financial institutions of Kansas City as being altogether the most remarkable in 
every respect ever witnessed. It was a holiday at the bank and the officials held a 
reception all day long. Many were the hearty handshakes they received and the 
words of encouragement and confidence that were spoken to them. President J. 
S. Chick was at his desk when the bank opened, and with him were Vice-President 
Charles Campbell and members of the board of directors. Mr. Thomas Stringer 
was at the receiving telier’s window and J. Q. Watkins, Jr., formerly connected 
with the bank for years, was at the paying teller’s window. Cashier Anderson re- 
ceived heavy mails in the morning and there were scores of letters from country 
correspondents, all of them encouraging and many containing remittances. The 
fact that the bank had reopened under such splendid auspices, with the figures in 
the case, was telegraphed to Comptroller Eckels at Washington. The bank starts 
out with $1.000 000 unimpaired capital and every dollar is worth more than 100 
cents. Much of the old assets can be realized on, but none of the old assets figure 
in the assets of the reorganized bank. Vice-President Campbell takes the place of 
W. H. Chick. John Long, W. B. Thayer and M. E. Wilson have been elected 
directors of the institution. The splendid exhibition of confidence on the part of 
the patrons of the bank augurs most encouragingly for the future, and the resump- 
tion of the bank will be received with pleasure by all the citizens of Kansas City. 
The - ational Bank of Kansas City has made a record of which it can be deservedly 
proud. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Representatives of nearly all the trust companies of the 
State have frequently conferred with Attorney General Childs as to whether or not 
trust companies should be allowed to receive deposits and issue chécks thereon. 
The question has been agitated constantly since the law of 1883 governing trust 
companies was passed. The law provides that trust companies may do a banking 
business ‘‘ as herein authorized.” Then follows a lot of indefinite provisions re- 
garding the talsing of deposits, property, notes, etc., but it is all so very indefinite 
that the question as to whether they may take deposits as the banks take them has 
not yet been decided. A short time ago’ Samuel Hill, president of the Min- 
neapolis Trust Company, of Minneapolis, wrote to Public Examiner Kenyon to 
know whether it was legal for the trust companies to take deposits. He said some of 
the companies had refused and their customers complained. Others, he believed, 
took them. The matter was referred to Attorney General Childs for an opinion, 
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and he called a meeting recently to hear the arguments of the trust companies 
on behalf of the proposition. Opinions on the other side have also been ob- 
tained and will be given equal consideration. All the arguments and communica- 
tions on the subject are preserved and they would make.a fair-sized volume. The 
trust companies, of course, claim that they should have the right to transact this 
class of business under their charters, and in the briefs submitted their attorneys 
made long arguments in favor of such a construction of the law. All admit, 
however, that the provisions are very blind. The law was fully discussed, and 
the attorney general will render an opinion soon. 


St. JosEPpH, Mo.—The bankers of St. Joseph, Kansas City and Omaha are 
trying to form an agreement concerning some basis of exchange and exchange 
charges which shall be strictly enforced in all three of the cities mentioned. During 
the recent financial flurry all rulesin regard to exchange charges were broken and 
banks had practically no system of regulating the same. The local bankers say 
the days of free exchange are over and that hereafter all customers will be com- 
pelled to pay alike for it. Should an agreement be reached the bankers of these 
three cities will form a union, based on the agreement entered into by the Kansas 
City Clearing House on May 1st last. The rules provide for a charge for exchange 
of not less than 15 cents per $100, except on such cities as Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and Omaha are in close commercial relations with. Out of town collections are 
to be made for one-tenth of 1 per cent. over the cost of collection. Demand drafts 
drawn by packing house, live stock, grain shippers or others on any person, firm 
or incorporation not a bank, banker, insurance, trust, loan or investment company 
shall be taken on St. Louis at a charge of not less than 50 cents per $1,000. 
Checks or drafts on other cities shal] be sold for not less than 50 cents per $1,000 ; 
items from country correspondents indorsed by St. Louis or points east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, not less than 10 cents per $100, Other and minor provisions are 
made by these rules to cover the cost of collections and exchange, and a penalty of 
$1,000 is named for the violation of anything in the agreement. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—At the convention of the Ohio State Bankers’ Association 
the address of welcome was delivered by the Hon. Thomas, H. Wilson, cashier of 
the First National Bank of Cleveland. 

The following resolutions were adopted and ordered sent to the Ohio Senators : 

** Whereas, The Congress of the United States, at the urgent demand of the busi- 
ness interests of the country, has been called in special session by the President for 
the express purpose of taking such action in regard to the condition of the coin and 
currency of the country as should prevent mistrust and maintain confidence ; and 

‘* Whereas, Such action has now been delayed until the stagnation and uncer- 
tainty prevailing seriously menace the safe and profitable conduct of the business 
of the country, 

‘* Resolved, That the Bankers’ Association of Ohio, now in its third annual ses- 
sion at Cleveland, believes that the repeal of what is called the silver purchase 
clause of the Sherman law is necessary to enable the Government to maintain the 
parity between silver and gold. 

‘* Resolved, That the Congress of the United States should pass laws sustaining 
a parity between gold and silver, predicated upon the co operation of other nations 
with whom we are in active commercial relations.” 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The capital stock of the Milwaukee National Bank has 
been increased to $450,000. The increased capital has all been paid in, most of it 
being contributed by Milwaukee people. With one exception the Milwaukee 
National Bank now has a larger capital than any other bank in the city. The 
Comptroller of the Currency has authorized the Milwaukee National to increase its 
cogtet stock to $500,000 and in a short time the bank’s capital will reach that 

gure. : ) 

MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Judge Johnson, of Milwaukee, has rendered a decision of 
great importance in the banking business, and of especial interest to the depositors 
in the Mitchell bank. It is to the effect that the city of Milwaukee and State of 
Wisconsin are preferred creditors, and that not a penny of the assets can bed 
to paying depositors or liquidating other liabilities until the city and State have been 
paid the money on deposit when the bank closed. The city of Milwaukee has 
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$1,650,000 tied up in the bank, and the State of Wisconsin had $150,000 in the 
same institution. This makes a total of $1;800,000 that must be paid, under 
Judge Johnson’s decision, before the individual depositors can hope to get a cent. 
This makes it look rather blue for the depositors. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Atlanta National Bank is doing business in its elegant new 
quarters. The new home of the Atlanta National is as fine a bank as there is in 
the city, not even excepting the Lowry Bank quarters. The interior is magnificently . 
finished and all the furnishings are of the very finest. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The reorganization of the Kentucky National Bank has been 
completed and the doors have been re opened for business. The new president is 
Mr. Jacob S. Bockee. Mr. Paul Jones has been elected vice-president and Mr. 
H. C. Truman cashier, he being retained by unanimous consent. Mr. Bockee, 
the new president, is a director in the Merchants’ National, and this has caused a 
belief that there might be a marriage in the near future. The union of these two 
would make a very solid institution... ‘he new president of the Kentucky National 
is a capable man and one of thorough business training. He has been in Louis- 
ville for sixteen years. Vice-president Jones is as well-known as Mr. Bockee. He 
is a representative whiskey man, and one of the wealthiest in the South. Both he 
and Mr. Bockee were members of the committee that made the report on the bank’s 
condition, and consequently will start in thoroughly equipped with the full knowl- 
edge of all that has passed. 


RICHMOND, Va.—The Virginia bankers have formed a State association. The 
constitution provides that the name of the association shall be the ‘‘ Virginia 
Bankers’ Association,” and that the officers shall be a president, nine vice-presi- 
dents and a secretary and treasurer. Also, that there be an Executive Committee, 
a Committee on Banking and Jurisprudence, and Finance Committee. The ob- 
jects of the association are to promote the general welfare and usefulness of banks 
and banking institutions, to cultivate more intimate, social, and business relations 
between members, to collect and disseminate valuable financial and economical in- 
formation affecting the common interest of the members, to secure unity and co- 
operation in the furtherance of Jegitimate and conservative banking, and collect 
information as to the functions of banks and their relation to the commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural interests of the State. 

_ Judge George 1.. Christian, from the Committee ‘on Permanent Organization, 
submitted the following names for permanent officers of the association: 

President— Walter H. Taylor, president of the Marine Bank of Norfolk. 

First Vice-President—C. M. Blackford, president of the People’s National Bank 
of Lynchburg. 

Second Vice-President—H. S. Trout, president of the First National Bank of 
Roanoke. 

Third Vice-President—John H. Schoolfield, vice-president of the Citizens’ Bank 
of Danville. : 

Fourth Vice-President—R. W. Burke, vice-president of the National Valley 
Bank of Staunton. 

Fifth Vice-President—Henry C. Hardy, cashier of the Petersburg Savings and 
Insurance Company. 

Sixth Vice-President—W. H. Lambert, cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank of 
Alexandria. 

Seventh Vice-President—George K. Anderson, cashier of the Alleghany Bank of 
Clifton Forge. : 

Eighth Vice-President—W. J. Johnson, president of the Citizens’ Bank of Rich- 
mond. 

Ninth Vice-President—C. M. Braxton vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Newport News. | 

Secretary and Treasurer—Samuel G. Wallace, cashier of the Citizens’ Bank of 
Richmond. 

The report was adopted, and in the absence of Colonel Walter H. Taylor, the 
permanent president, Captain C. M. Biackford was called to the chair. 
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Major Scott nominated the following gentlemen to constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee, and they were elected: W. H. Palmer, of Richmond ; Caldwell Hardy, of 
Norfolk ; F. X. Burton, of Danville ;-J. B. Pace, of Richmond; P. A. Krise, of 
Lynchburg; C. D. Fishburne, of Charlottesville; C. R. Bishop, of Petersburg ; 
H. M. Darnall, of Roanoke ; H. D. Fuller, of Winchester. 

The Chair appointed the following Committee on Banking and Jurisprudence ; 
George L. Christian, Richmond ; L. R. Watts, Portsmouth ; J. S. Ellett, Rich- 
mond; Alexander Hamilton, Petersburg; A. L. Boulware, Richmond; A. A. 
Phlegar, Christiansburg ; T. T. Fishburne, Roanoke; H. L. Schmelz, Hampton ; 
J. A.. Taylor, Fredericksburg. ; 

The: Chair also appointed W. M. Hill, of Richmond; A. S. Ashbury, of 
Roanoke, and W. F. Nicholson, of Pulaski, the Committee on Finance. 


FOREIGN. 


CANADA.—The Board of Directors of the Guarantee Co., of North America, at 
their meeting held on the 16th of October, unanimously elected Mr. Edward Raw- 
lings, vice-president and managing director, to fill the position of president of the 
company, rendered vacant by the death of the late Sir. Alex. T. Galt. Mr. Raw- 
lings’ experience is to-day doubtless second to none on the continent. Mr. W. J; 
Withall, vice-president of the Quebec Bank, was elected vice-president, and Mr, 
John Cassils was elected to fill the vacant directorship. The company are to be 
congratulated on securing the co-operation of so able a business man as Mr. Cassils 
on its Board of Directors. The board of this company is now composed as follows ; 
President and :managing director, Edward Rawlings; vice-president, Wm. J. 
Withall, vice-president: Quebec Bank; E. 5. Clouston, general manager Bank of 
Montreal ; George Hague, general manager the Merchants’ Bank of Canada ; Wm. 
Wainwright, assistant general manager Grand Trunk Railway; T. G. Shaughnessy, 
vice-president Canadian Pacific Railway; Hartland 5S. Macdougall, stock 
broker and financial agent ; John Cassils, director Merchants’ Bank of Canada; E. 
C. Smith, president Central Vermont Railroad. : 


MONTREAL.—At the annual meeting of the Molsons Bank the general statement 
of profit and loss account to September 30, 1893. as compared with the previous 
year was as follows : Balance at profit and loss on September 30, 1892, $80,228.- 
53, aS compared with $88,478.09 on September 30, 1891 ; the net profits of the 
year, after deducting expenses of management, reservation for interest accrued on 
deposits, exchange and making provision for bad and doubtful debts, $221,694.75, 
as against $280,750.44 in 1892. It was shown that 11 per cent. had been gained, 
as against 14 last year. A dividend of 8 per cent. is to be paid and the remainder 
applied to the Rest, which now amounts to $1,200,000 on a capital of $2,000,000, 
and also for interest on current notes. discounted. The president, Mr. J. H. R. 
Molson, in replying to some inquiries said: ‘‘ The first question was one having 
reference to the bonus. When we have had exceptionally good years we have 
given a bonus; when we have not made so much, we have not given any. Last 
year our earnings were larger than this, and one was given ; the earnings of this 
year not being so large, it has been omitted. We have, however, paid a dividend 
of 8 per cent., which, I think, should be reasonably satisfactory to the shareholders. 
We have earned 11 per cent. it is true, and we have put from that amount $50,000 
to our Rest account, making it $1,200,000; and we have added $10,000 to the re- 
bate on current notes discounted, making it $60,000, and it may. probably be added 
to from time to time, if it is thought advisable. The possession of a Rest account 
means funds kept there for safety against any unusually bad times, and I think it is 
a great benefit ; it gives stability, for the share-holders can see, instead of merely 
the paid-up capital, that they have something to fall back upon, and it has, in 
many instances; been of great value to banks that have had it.” 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., | page 3716.) 





Bank and Place, Elected. ln place af. 
Ata....Bank of Montgomery.......... M. P. Le Grand, Jr., P....M. P. Le Grand.* 
Edward Ivinson, Fvveniseens . A. Weir. 
Ca.L....Merchants National Bank, Levi Chase, 1s¢ V. P....... Ralph Granger. 
San Diego. } Ralph Granger, 2@ V. ?....  — seeeeees 
Geo. W. op: “gap Asst. ein hbase 
“ . B. of Santa Cruz Co., San. Cruz. W. T. ee, Feces ae H, Logan. 
«  ,.Bk. of Sav. & Loans, Santa wage Pa gre reer ys ee J. H. Logan. 
CoL....First National Bank, Be. Ji MOR i Peivcie Satna Jno. G. Cope.* 
* Boulder. | D. L. Wise, V. P...ccccces maa ace 
CONN.. .Charter Oak Nat. Bank, Sen FSO Pos wimecae d J. F. Morris. 
Hartfo M, A. Andrews, Cas.......J. P. Taylor. 
er: -. Moscow Nat. Bank, Moscow.. .W. C. Ewing, Cas......... C. S. Scott. 
LL..... Hibernian Banking Asso., Henry B. Clarke, V. Pek ono F. Clarke.* 
Chicago. Louis B. Clarke, Asst......Henry B. Clarke. 
#  ,,First National Bank, Wm. M. Gregg, P......++ Robert Mick. 
Harrisburg. | C. H. Burnett, V. P.. im M. Gregg. 
IND..... First Nat. Bk., Crawfordsville..H. S. Braden, ?........... . H. Durham. 
«  ,.First Nat, Bank, Lebanon..... W. J. De Vol, MO iin canis: Abencnene 
“ . New Albany N. 'B., N. Albany. Geo. Borgerding, Cas. so gees W. P. Brewer. 
“ . Peoples Bank, Windfall........ W. B. Fale, Cas... o.ieec A, F. Swoveland. 
Mets cess Kentucky National Bank, | J. Bi BGG, Fic veces J. M. Fetter. 
Louisville. Paul Jones, ’. Pincdvveiea Attilla Cox. 
.. Newport Nat. Bk., Newport.. S. G. Danks, Cas..........H. M. Healy. 
La. .... Traders Bank, New Orlears.. ..John Bornholdt, Asst. & Actg. Cas. 
#  ,.Bank of St. Martinsville.. ..... Albert Bienvenue, CBB sas Oscar M. Nilson. 


ME..... Farmers Nat. Bank, Houlton .Llewellyn Powers, V. ?....Eben Woodbury. 
« ..Chapman Nat. Bank, Portland.Chas. J. Chapman, V.P. _.......... 


Mp.....Equitable Nat. Bk., Baltimore. Henry B. Wilcox, Cas...... Samuel I. Hindes.* 
Mass,..Atlantic Nat. Bank, Boston....Wm. B. Denison, Asst..... «= sa anee 
. . First Nat. Bk., North Easton... Oakes A. Ames, V.. P......Cyrus Lothrop. 
~ @  ..Woronoco Sav. Bk., Westfield. 5 Bed Ms AV onnvne od ...Chas. L. Weller.* 
» . Winchester Sav. B. “Winchester. Fg ota Piecseaven tg = A ed 
PR, Meike cs ssnes dns m ilcox. 
MICH. .. Adrian State Sav. wee? : } Adotph Wheeler, V. P.....R. A. Watts. 
rm ¢ A. Th Gilmore, od Fo Pik isd vec 
e ..Third Nat, Bank, Detroit...... H. W. Noble, Cas......... ..Fred’k Marvin. 
«  ..First National Bk., Hancock...Wm. Harry, ?............ S. D. North.* 
«  ..State Bank, Middleville........ a on ee ee A. J. Brown. 
MINN... Bank of North Branch, i A. J. Anderson, Act. Cas...W. W. Shulean. 
North Branch, F. 3, eee, BBE ck cus. eesaeees 
Miss,,.. First Nat. Bank, Vicksburg....J. M. Phillips, Cas. ....... x 3 C, Allein. 
Mo. ....Henry Co. Bank, Clinton...... Ja Ws GOR, Piceccics (| wicctnss 
«  ,.Bank of Sheldon........ ..C. B. Floyd, Gihis iss. c8 E. T. Kennedy. 
Mont .. Northwestern N. B., Gt. Falls. .R. P. mocknrds, Aas, oics 6 5 sees ces 
« ,..Bank of Neihart..... .G. H. Dormer, Cas.. sues be B. Norell. 
NEB....First Nat. Bank, Wood River..F. M. Penney, Cas.........E.S. Leavenworth. 
N. H. ..Amoskeag Nat. B., Manchester. Henry Chandler, V. P.. hiees 
N. Mex.First National Bank, Eddy.....F. Dominice, V. P......... W. A. Hawkins. 
N. Y.... Yates Co, Nat. Bk., Penn Yan.Frank S. Tower, Asst......B. Sheppard. 
« ..First Nat. Bank, Red Hook.... eyes ao 2 Rees ++ JO apiece oo 
: ‘ ie a PETE PET , ug 
Cone iam Natoma Ek Wok, Watebes, FP... A See 
*( Jno. G. Miller, Cas........ S. E. Allen. 
OKL. T.Guthrie Nat. Bank, Guthrie....G. F. Herriott, V. P..... .A. W. Little. 
«  ,.Citizens Bank, Norman........ D. W. Murquart, Pevscicce T. W. Hendricks. 
# ..Farmers & Merch. Bk., Perry. oo he. OPOR, Fis cvevece°. tencgam 
OrE....First National Bank, T. Wright, P...... ....George Wri 4 ° 


Union. iw Will Wright, CBhersccegcca Ws 84600 





* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place o. 
Pa......Lehigh Valley Trust & Safe James P. Barnes, 7........ E, G. Martin.* 
Depoms Ce Co., Allentown. } Ed. K. Reninger, Se ie P. Barnes, . 
« ..First Nat. Bank Philipsburg... . Robert F, Mull, Cas ..O. Perry Jones. 
» ..Moshannon Banking Co om O. Perry Jones, meet .sseeeW. H. Sandford, 
«  ,.First Nat. Bank, Reading.. ...J. W. Richards, Ass¢...... ses 
Rikseses Nat. Niantic Bank, Westerly... 2 OO ly Bie PEO, Pic cicvcceiaa Thos. W. ‘Segar.* 


Texas.. Ballinger Nat. Bk., Ballinger...W. J. Wingate, V. P......J. N. Winters, 
be .. Farmers & Mech, Nat. Bank, M. T. Bradley, Asst 


Fort Worth,“ T- Bradley, Ass#....... cveeuees 
»  ..First National Bank, Marshail. .W. C, Feild, Cas.,........ B. W. Long. 
a ..State National Bank, Vernon..F. M. Mabry, Cas.......... A. U. Thomas, 
Vrt.....National Bank of Orange Co. ins B. Bacon, V. P...... 
sg O. B. Copeland, Cas.. -+++John B, Bacon, Act, 
Viiiscse Nat. Bk. of Fredericksburg.....C. W. Wallace, Fe tae Chas. Wallace.* 
« ..Bank of Lawrenceville, | R. Turnbull, P............ VE. Dromgoole. 
Lawrenceville. P. I. Bostwick, V. P......’R. Turnbull. 
WasH..First Nat. Bank, Puyallup...... Fred. S. Meeker, Cas.......W. H. Nichol. 
W. Va. Bank of Kingwood omuteceeete Jas. W. Parks, Cas........ F. Heermans., 
ee Inbusch, Fos nance: {i Copbelbes 
é ‘ | John MG Pe Mecsas... ‘ébnwcegs 
Wis....Milwaukee Ee John F. Cramer, 2d V. P... SA 


Geo. W. Strohmeyer, Cas.. 
William F, Filter, Ass¢.. 


" .Citizens Nat. B., Stevens Point. “g El POCA GM Si ticee = eveaw 
Wyo...Bank of Commerce, jl . A. Brooks, Posten sac Se ee 
“ Sheridan. } B. F. Perkins, COR i: J. L. Larimer. 
OnT.... Western Bank of Canada, 
Tilsonburg. } F. Biette, Mgr... .cccce C. L. Rennie. 
N. B...Bank of Nova Scotia ; 
Newcastle. Blair Robertson, Agt.. eeee eeeseree 
N.S... Union Bank of Halifax, 
Little Glace Bay.4 A. D. MacRae, 4g?........ W. C. Harvey 
Fee eee ee riiinaa tPA PMR Aisi <2 6s D. C: Chalmers. 


* Deceased. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 315.) 


State. Place and Capital Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
CoL.....Georgetown.... Bank of Clear Creek Co. (Re-opened) Kountze Bros, 
$50,000 Chas. R. Fish, 7. Jesse M. Copeland, Cas. 
Fred P. Dewey, Asszé. 
Dak. N.Carrington..... Carrlagtom State adh. 5 ee 
$10,000 Chas. H. Davidson, Jr., P.E. L. Davidson, Cas. 
IEGs iss Manito......... Peoples Bank............ Hanover National Bank. 
10,000 Conrad Luppen, P, Elmer E. Randolph, Cas. 
eo os N@emal ci. vis Pitot Matiobal BAO. os i...  wedeewba seus 
$50,000 John W, Aldrich, ?. Chas. C. Schneider, Cas. 
Iowa...Ackley......... Bank of Ackley........... Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 


John C. Lusch, 7. Samuel Y. Eggert, Cas. 
Frank Martin, v. F. 


MicH...Watervliet..... Passone @ Dalawine iii Ne et eedc ieee 
NEB....Omaha......... McCague Savings Bank (Re-opened) First National Bank, 
$50,000 Mark C. Acheson, ?. Thomas H. McCague, Cas. 
L. D. Spaulding, Ass? 
OS ee, i. PCE FR cican is + ckhc bs. isda decakecs 
$15,000 James L, Miner, P, Walter A. Sherwood, Cas. 
Hugh Miner, Jr., Asst. 
Ono... Ada............. Ada Savings Bank........ Chase National Bank, 
$12,500 Justin Brewer, ?. James Bastable, Cas. 
Frederick Maglott, V. ?. Clyde Sharp, Ass?. 
P% -Glouster.. Chaves Coebeens DOO so ink 68 00 hos a i e ekde nee 


pad Wilson, P. David Edwards, Cas. 
Chas. W. Wilson, Asst. 
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State. Place and Capitai. Bank or Banker. Cashier'and N. Y. Correspondent. 
OKL T..Woodward..... Exchange Bank........... Chase National Bank, 
$25,000 Linton J. Usher, P. John M. Pugh, Cas. 
. Doyle, V. P. 
Pa. ....Blairsville...... Blairsville National Bank., ss... ce ec eccees 
Jno. H. Devers, P. Robert M. Wilson, Cas. 


R. I....Providence..... C. Franklin Nugent & Co. Lewis G. Tewksbury. 
Edward M. Dexter, Cas. 
Geo. R. Hanaford, Asst. 
S. C....Kingstree...... Snow & Co..... .. ieietes Chase National Bank. 
$10,000 
TENN...Nashville....... ee TI ao vctie tee 
$50,000 + ~=—Selden R. Williams, 7. 
W. A. Wray, V. P. 


VA... cv Rocky Mount... Merchants & Farmers Bk...  —.......0000: 
$100,000 Jas. H. Dudley, P. G. H. T. Greer, Cas. 
Jas. J. Carper, V. P. James C. Greer, Asst. | 
Wis....Ambherst....... International Bank....... Nat. Bank of North America, 
25,000 Benjamin Burr, ?. Jacob O. Foxen, Cas. 
H. M. Nelson, I”, 7 
OnT....Kingston....... Standard Bank of Canada. ===... cc cece ees 


W. D. Hart, Agent. 





hr. 
. 2 


"— 
a 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from October No., page 718.) 


No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital, 
49t9 Blairsville National Bank...... Johh H. Devers, 
Blairsville, Pa. Robert M. Wilson, 
4930 First National Bank. ......... John W. Aldrich, 
Normal, Il. Charles C. Schneider, $50,000 





ie. tr. 
i i 


APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 
The following applications for authority to organize National Banks have been 
filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during October, 1893. 


MO..... Stanberry...... First National Bank, by A. L. Tomblin and associates, 
Ont. T Wake) sees suv First National Bank, by H. T. Smith and associates. 





—_— = = 
—r-lUceelhUCC 


PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


Cat....Anaheim.......Citizens Bank established. 

Fia....Orlando........ Reynolds & Co., Bankers ; capital, $25,000. W.H. Reynolds, 
President ; B. H. Kuhl, Cashier. 

epee Hapeville....... Mutual Banking Co. chartered. 


ILL,....Jacksonville....Central State Bank; capital, $100,000, Incorporators: Lloyd 
W. Brown, John C. Andras, John I. Chambers, E. B 
Adams, D. R. Browning. 
Iowa...Sioux City......Inter Ocean Banking Co. ; capital, $1,000,000. Incorporators : 
C. W. Burrett, Jr., and H. J. Froelich. 
« ..Wolcott........Wolcott Savings Bank ; capital, $30,000. -H. H. Lind, Presi- 
dent ; Henry Kohl, Cashier. 


MicH...Albion...... .»»-Commercial and. Savings Bank. John G. Brown, President ; 
| L. B. Allen, Vice-President ; P. M. Dearing, Cashier. 
«  ,.Detroit.........Frederick Marvin has resigned as Cashier of the Third National 
: Bank of Detroit, and will open a broker’s office. 
«  ,.Forestville......A new bank will be established at Forestville. 
MO Jewes Ash Grove......Swinney Banking Co. ; capital, $20,000. ; 
Pa......Lebanon........ A new State Sank, with $100,000 capital, will be started at 


Lebanon. 















DEATHS. 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 318.) 


COL. 5. OUR cs ds veces First National Bank authorized to resume business. 
InD ....N. Manchester. . First National Bank in hands of receiver. 
‘Towa...Ackley.......... Ackley Bank (Lusch, Carton & Co.) succeeded by Bank of 
Ackley, private. 
pet a Se ee T. F. Seymour & Co, out of business, 
RYeecae Louisville...... Kentucky National Bank authorized to resume business. 
MicH...Climax......... Exchange Bank assigned. 
MINN... Mantorville..... Bank of Mantorville assigned. 
«  ,.Rochester,.....Union National Bank authorized to resume business. 
Mo..... Kansas City.... National Bank of Kansas City authorized to resume business. 


« ,.Kansas City....Jarvis Conklin Mortgage Trust Co. closed. 
Mont .. Wh. Sulp. Spgs.First National Bank authorized to resume business. 


NED ons SOUR co cis a Gee First National Bank authorized to resume business. 
N. MEx.Socorro........ Socorro National Bank reported closed. 
N. Y... Lockport ...... Merchants Bank reported closed. 
ORIO. . AGBss cccecystes Citizens Bank succeeded by Ada Savings Bank. 
a. gS s satis Farmers National Bank authorized to resume business. 
«#  ..Glouster....... Glouster Bank succeeded by Citizens Bank. 
R, I....Providence..... Sheldon & Binney reported suspended. 
«  .,Providence..... Merchants Savings Bank reported in liquidation. 
«  ..Providence..... Wilbour Jackson & Co. reported suspended. : 
TENN... Clarksville...... Farmers & Merchants National Bank has gone into voluntary 
oo ; business transferred to Clarksville National 
nk, 
@. GROOM ca veesc First National Bank in hands of receiver. 
« ..Nashville...... Safe Deposit Trust & Banking Co. reported assigned. 
WasH.,. Ellensburg..... Ellensburg National Bank authorized to resume business. 
« ..Port Townsend.Port Townsend National Bank in hands of receiver. 
WB os ve RACINO. a6 0 kc Union National Bank authorized to resume business. 
Wyo...Sundance...... First National Bank in hands of receiver. 
LENE 


DEATHS. 


AYER.—On October 11, aged seventy-five years, THOMAS P. AYER, President 
of Winchester Savings Bank, Winchester, Mass. 

CrousE.—On October 6, aged sixty-five years, JNo. S. Crouse, Cashier of 
First National Bank, Red Hook, N.Y. 

LIVINGSTON.—On September 29, aged ninety-one ge FREDERICK LIVING- 
STON, President of First National Bank, Peterborough, 3 

NEWTON.—On October 8, aged sixty-one years, D. “ NEWTON, President of 
First National Bank, Batavia, Ill. 

RyYLE.—On October 9, aged forty-two years, PETER RYLE, President of Silk 
City Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Paterson, N. J. 

TALIAFERRO.—On October 4, aged thirty years, BRYAN TALIAFERRO, Cashier 
of First National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

WALLACE. —On October 1, aged fifty-three years, CHAS. WALLACE, President of 
National Bank of Fredericksburg, Va. 

WILDMAN.—Qn October 16, aged eighty-eight years, FREDERICK S. WILDMAN 
President of Savings Bank of Danbury, Conn. 
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